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In its 1973-7U year the Leadership Training Institute 
(LTI) program focused on training needs in the areas of planning, 
evaluation, general manageaent, and coanunications. The LTI tear 
worked with directors and staffs of Title II-B institutions to 
increase librarians' skills in service to isolated communities, 
adults, and comaunity collages. Activities included: providing 
leadership training to institute directors and staffs and other key 
professional personnel; disseminating edited Title II-B institute 
reports through ERIC and in short topical papers, plus the 
development and distribution of package programs and instructional 
materials for use by trainers; providing technical assistance to 
Institute staffs through on-site visits, aicro- workshops, 
disseaination of reports, newsletters, and other communications; and 
organizing, structuring, and evaluating meetings of key educators, 
representatives of national associations and other professionals to 
plan and coordinate strategies for change in library education. The 
bulk of the report consists of letters, institute and seminar agendas 
and proceedings, evaluations, evaluation guest ionnaires, site vi sit 
reports, workshop reports, and an example of the LTI newsletter 
"etcetera." (Author/LS) 
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I. Introduction 

In 1973-74. the Leadership Training Institute team (two full time pro- 
fessionals) worked with directors and staffs of Title II-B Institutes for 
experimental library training in such varl^j areas as school librarianship, 
service to isolated communities, communi*/ resources, public library services, 
urban conmunity colleges, adult education, public library and community college 
cooperation, communication skills, effecting change, etc. 

The diversity of these programs necessitated a high degree of program 
focus on the part of ^TI in order to be a useful resource: 

— Site Visits and Technical Assistance; 

— Planning and Evaluation; 

— Documentation and Product Development; 

— Gathering Professional Opinion on the National Level; 
To the degree that 

— Site visits improved institute communication, 
modified programs, 

— Planning and Evaluation meetings and the LTI handbook 
cause improved process evaluation in federal and other 
training programs, 

— the ERIC project and other papers prcvide useful data 
for the profession, 

— LTI provided a forum for creative discuss:on and 
decision making among library leadership, 

LTI will, in turn, be able to evaluate the impact of its program. 



The Institute 

The 1973-74 program year of the Leadership Training Institute was planned 
to reinforce the impact and transferability of federal library/media training 
programs through: 

1. providing leadership training to Institute Directors and staffs, 
and other key professional personnel; 

2. disseminating edited Title II-B institute reports through ERIC 
and in short topical papers plus the development and distribution 
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of package programs and instructional materials for use by 
trainers; 

3. providing technical assistance to Institute staffs through on-site 
visits. Micro -Workshops, dissemination of reports, newsletters, 
and other communications; 

4. organizing, structuring and evaluating meetings of key educators, 
representatives of national associations and other professionals, 
to plan and coordinate strategies for change in library education. 

LTI differs from other institutes for training in librarianship in that 
it has no continuous academic program, no permanent instructional staff, and 
no enrolled participants. Rather, LTI is responsible for a number of different 
activities designed to identify and address library leadership training needs 
as expressed by institute directors and faculty as well as by a broader group 
of key library and media professions personnel, and the U.S. Office of Education. 

The 1974 program focused on training needs in the areas of planning, 
evaluation, general management, and communication. Assessing overall needs for 
continuing eciucation in the library and media professions was the other major 
concern. LTI has served as a national catalytic resource for leaders repre- 
senting various types of libraries and related fields in order to improve the 
quality and relevancy of library training at all levels. 



II. Staff 

A. Professional Staff 

1) Project Director m 

Harold Goldstein, Ed.D. (Teachers College, Columbia University), 
Dean and Professor, School of Library Science, Florida State 
University. Dr. Goldstein has had more than 30 years of library 
service and library education experience in the U.S. and abroad. 
He conmltted 20% of his time to the project in FY 1973-74. 

2) Di rector of Program Development and Training 

Dorothy Anderson, MLS (University of Washington, 1960). 
Experience: five years state agency, five years public, two 
years academic, two years, ALA headquarters, two years teaching 
library management and staff development, three years leadership 
training. This director's responsibility was to manage the LTI 
Washington office, direct program development and training, and 
coordinate program activities. She planned and implemented 
training activities, and worked with consultants, panels, groups 
concerned with training needs, product development, and achieve- 
ment of LTI objectives. She managed subcontractual activities 
necessary for leadership assistance to instituce programs and 
leadership planning forums. She provided liaison between USOE, 
funded institutes, the profession, and leadership planning and 



aavisnry oroup«i. She supervised the Field Coordinator, and 
provided goncral assistance to funded insti lutes » prepared and 
distributed reports and other materials. 

3) Field Coordinator 

Bene Du rar^ , MLS (Atlanta University, 1967). Two year, pui.h'. , 
two years academic, three years leadership training experumte. 
The field coordinator was responsible for site visits to on-qoinc, 
funded institutes to facilitate conwuni cations with institute 
directors, their staff/faculties . and participants. She roconmcnded 
assistance to institute directors and the use of outside consuiiants 
when indicated. She was responsible for the editing of Title II-B 
reports for ERIC and conducted other research studies related to 
training aids, dissemination reports, etc. Ms. Durant -assisted 
with other LTI activities in -he Washington office and reported 
to the Program Coordinator. 

4) Secretary - LTI Washington, D. C. office 
Nancy Hines 

5) Secretary, - LTI Florida State University office 
Sheila Lutz 

Part-time Consultant 

Brooke l. Sheldon, MLS (Simmons College). Experience: nine 
years public, two years special, five years state agency. Mrs. 
Sheldon worked with the Program Coordinator and consultants in 
planninj and conducting specific training sessions. She wrote 
evaluative reports of such sessions for distribution to parti ci- 
pants and other concerned members of the profession. She assisted 
in editing Title II-B reports for ERIC, prepared papers for use at 
specific training sessions, and news items regarding specific 
institutes. She visited two institutes, and worked closely with 
one m planning and conducting sessions. She attended other 
meetings as requested by the LTI director and program coordinator. 

III. Program Activities 

A. "providing leadership training to Institute Directors and 
staffs and other key professional personnel . . . 
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Leadership Training Institute for Directors and Key 
Faculty of Library Institutes: Skyline Inn, Washington, 
D.C., August 1 - 3, 1973 

New Directors and key staffs of eleven Title II-B 
Institutes met with LTI staff, consultants Barbara Conroy, 

♦♦Objectives. LTI proposal, 1974. p. 2 . All quoted objectives from 
same citation. 

ERIC 
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ana Ken Eye, and USOE officials to discuss proble.ns of 
institute management, the need for evaluation in the institute 
process, and mediated reporting. This meeting, held in advance 
of the academic year, enabled LTI staff to gather suggestions 
for future meetings, and anticipate training needs of institute 
staffs during the year. 

In general , participants found the exchange of ideas 
and advice with other participants, consultants, and staff; 
observing and participating In the needs assessment and problem 
solving process with the LTI staff team; evaluation concepts 
and Individual assistance very • *ul. A media presentation 
on the preparation of mediated orts was considered least 
useful. A full sufimary o^ thesf evaluative comments may be 
found in Appendix B . 

2. Seminar for Evaluators of Library Institutes: Denver. Colorado. 
October 4 - 5, 1973 

Development of, and general agreement on, guidelines for 
consistent evaluation of short and long term library institutes 
was the primary purpose of this semin* It was the first time 
institute evaluators had been assemble to share expertise and 
develop areas of agreement on the role of the evaluator. The 
meeting was held In response to requests from the Bureau of 
Libraries and Learning Resources as well as Individual Institute 
directors. Mr. Frank Stevens, Program Director, explained 
to the group the particular urgency In 1973-74 for some conrnon 
standards for training evaluation and consistency In institutes 
reporting for use not only for the Bureau of Libraries, but 
also for dissemination to the profession. 

Or. Donald P. Ely, who conducted the seminar, presented 
a paper on categories for evaluation to assist evaluators 
of library projects In organizing and collecting useful data 
for evaluation. Discussion of the Ely (and others) paper, 
several case studies, a film prepared by students at Syracuse, 
and other techniques were used to elicit group discussion. After 
the session. Dr. Ely revised t'e paper incorporating participant 
Input. A copy of "Areas of Exploration for Evaluators", a 
participant list and a detailed report of the meeting may be 
found In Appendix B . 

In response to stated needs. LTI's role emerged as a facilitator in 
providing the opportunity for Institute Directors, staffs, students, library 
leaders to design their own learning experiences and Information exchanges. 
Examples of this are the program meetings arranged for ALA Midwinter (Case 
Western and Columbia . directors meetings and program meetings at the ALA 

IS'^i J°"J?™£S (^"eluding the opening general session), and program support 
provided to REFORMA (an oraanlzatioii designed to Improve library service to 
Soanish-speaklng Americans) at both Midwinter and annual conferences. 
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p. "Di ssemi pat Inci edited Title Il-f^ Instituti iu-ports thromih IHIC 
and in short topical papers plus the (lovi>]opti.ont and distril'ut ion 
of package proqrans and instructional materials for use by 
trainers. " 

1. ERIC Prcject 

During FY 73-74. the LTI undertook the systematic editing 
of reports from Title II-B institutes for inclusion in ERIC. 
For the first tin,e. this wealth of materials is available to 
library educators, researchers, and the profession. In addition 
to the editing. LTI also produced a paper by Dorothy Ryan McCarthy 
on the "Impact of Library Traininq Institutes." 

One hundred and fifty (150) reports were edited and one 
hundred and eighteen (118) were found useful for submission to 
ERIC. These II-B institute reports were also used to compile 
background data for use in LTI meetings, i.e.. the field work 
programs. The non-used reports were not in narrative form, 
were incomplete, or their format was not suitable for repro- 
duction. 

2. The LTI Handbook. Planning and Ev aluating Tr aininq Programs , 
went into a second printing because oT widespread demand from 
varied segments of the profession. The handbook includes sec- 
tions on the managp.iTient of training, setting goals, operational 
and behavioral objectives; criteria for evaluation of training 
programs; description.- of evaluation programs currently in use; 
and various techniques for improving on-going planning and 
evaluation procedures iM training. It is being used as a text by 
some library schools anv institutes, and has been cited as an 
authorativo guide in i»s field. 

3. The multimedia communications training program. Com-PAC. was 
field tested in more than twenty situations which included 
library schools, state library agencies, and public and school 
libraries. The Com-PAC proyram was designed to increase under- 
standing of the communications process as it relates to librarians 
and library service. It includes a color film, video tapes, a 
slide/tape, cassettes, and a 172-page guide. Data gathered through 
the Com-PAC Analysis Profile, developed by LTI Evaluator Dr. 
Donald Ely. are being used to determine the extent to which the 
program is accomplishing what it was designed to do. and will 
suggest the audiences which may benefit most from its use in 

FY 74-75. 

4. Using Your Nation's Capital is an indexed guide of 214 pages to 
a sampling of media sources from government and non-government 
organizations in the District of Columbia. Following national 
distribution of the guide, requests have been received from over 
the country for continuing distribution. 
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'). I ilmstn'p*;* 

"Buildiny Bridges to the Future" Action Library 
Philadelphia sound, color, 20 minutes 

A major research project previously was undertaken in 
the inner city of Philadelphia to determine reading and library 
service needs among ethnic minorities, sponsored by USOE. This 
filmstrip describes the Action Library ancT its various services 
to children and young adults, which resulted from the original 



research project. 



"Go People in Go Colleges" — Learning Resource Centers 
sound, color, 20 minutes 

Several students-a young police officer, a housewife, tjnd 
a student nurse- tell how their conwunity colleges have helped 
them become better learners and more useful workers through 
the use of modern materials and machines for learning. 



"A New Direction ^or Libraries" Corning, New York 
sound, color, 20 minutes 

How community Information resources have been coordinated 
through one agency, Corning Community College, tj serve all 
segments of the conmunity. 



The filmstrips have been distributed to key library agencies 
throughout the country, and are available through the Association 
for Educational Communications anc Technology at a nominal charge. 

6. Multimedia Training Kit — "Helping People Cope — Personalized 
Library Services and Materials for the Culturally Different and 
Poor" " filmstrip, cassette, and 72-page user's manual. 

Designed to give assistance to librarians and other library 
workers in providing services to the disadvantaged. The kit 
hdS been developed by Virginia Mathews, based on conferences 
and studies previously funded under HEA, Title II-B. It will 
be distributed through the American Library Association. 



C. . . providing technical assistance to Institute staffs through 
on-site visits, micro-workshops, dissemination of reports." 

1. Site Visits 

The highly successful site visit component of LTI was 
continued during 1973-74, and at least one visit was 
made to each institute at Voorhees College (S.C.), Bronx 
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(..i»..r Tj.ilr.ir... I'roject-Columbia University, Coalioi'd .lui.ior 
n.ll.qo (.'•i-s.), Indiana University* University of New Mexico, 
iru.or.iiv «r /'•rizona, Burlington County College (N.J.) and the 
i riivirsilv (^t '..Mshington. Two staff member', participntivl .1. 
'. ^rithos i Jt rs and resource consultants at a two-day scniin.ir on 
"CoiiHMunit. Information Nerds" at the University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee in February. LTI staff also participated in a meeting 0 
ddi.lt educators* library educators* and public and state librarians 
called by the Appalachian Adult Education Center project to 
review its programs and provide input to improve current activities* 
materials* and suggest future directions. Staff also attended 
sessions of the Nebraska "Empathetic Library Service" Institute 
(Lincoln, Nebraska)* and "Communication and Change" Institute 
at r.reen Bay, Wisconsin. A staff member participated in program 
planning and lectured at the University of Alaska Institute. 

This year all site visit reports were distribut»^d to 
directors and outside evaluators as an aid in improved process 
evaluation. Copies of these reports may be found in Appendix D. 

2. Micro-Workshops 

A major value of lTI meetings has been the opportunity for the 
exchange of information among Institute directors and staff. 
Constraints of time jnd funds made It unfeasible to conduct 
several national or regional meetings of these personnel . Micro- 
workshops were set up to facilitate a limited program of exchanges 
between institute staffs and students to Improve training techni- 
ques and to broaden learning opportunities. A typical micro- 
workshop was a two-day visit to another HEA Title II-B institute 
witl| similar program objectives. The visits Included observing 
classes* lectures* meeting with field work supervisors, visiting 
sites, discussion with faculty/students, and reviews of instruc- 
tional materials. The following institutes participated in LTI 
micro-workshops: Arizona State University at the University of 
New Mexico; Coahoma Junior College (Miss.) at Voorhees College 
(S.C.). and Tuskegee Institute; Case Western Reserve University 
at Columbia University; Bridgeport Public Library at Neb.oska 
State Library* California State University (Fullerton) at Case 
Western Reserve University and the University of Toledo. Copies 
of reports from the micro-workshops are In Appendix D . 

3. "Etcetera" 

Part of the technical assistance provided by LTI staff 
included an exchange of "how-to" Information among instituter 
with similar objectives. An informal newsletter, "Etcetera"* was 
an occasional vehicle used to provide news of other institutes. 
A copy of this item is included in Appendix C. 
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D. "Onion izin<j and structuring meeti?igs of key educators, representatives 
of n.aionul asso»: iations to plan and coordinate strateoies for chanye 
In lihr.irv tHluCiition" 

Two iiu'i>t ii.is i^n "■'■raininq for Lil'rary Servico in the 70's" 
explored the rolo . of library dssoc iations , library educators and 
library administrators in planning coordinated training efforts. In 
organizinq these meetings, LTI acted as the facilitating agency to 
solicit informed opinion, and distributed proceedings to participants. 

1. "Traininq for Library Service in the 70's: The Role of 

Library Associations" November 29 - 30, 1973, 
Washington, D. C. 

How can library leaders anticipate the social, political, 
and technological forces bringing change to the profession in the 
next five years and provide updated and appropriate continuing 
education programs? What is the role of the library associations 
in exchanging information, designing training programs, and 
creating incentives? 

These issues were identified and explored in depth at a 
first-of-its-kind meeting of twenty national, regional, and 
state library association executive directors. 

Recownendations of the group in areas of Dynamic Infornation 
Exchange, Program Design, Incentives, may be found in Appendix p . 
All recommendations were made available to the National Commission 
of Continuing Education study team, who presented early findings 
at the meeting. 

2. "The Role of Library Educators and Administrators" — April 29 - 30, 

1974, Washington, D. C. 

At this meeting, some representatives from the earlier 
meeting along with library school deans, public and school library 
administrators and others, were brought together to: "review 
the recommendations and consider the implications of the NCLIS 
study on continuing education . . . present information on selected 
new concepts, priorities, and products from current programs . . . 
describe the separate and joint responsibilities of library 
administrators and educators in implementing non-traditional as 
well as familiar approaches to continuing education . . . describe and 
delineate potential patterns of interaction between library admini- 
strators which will accomplish their joint goals. . . " 

A full report of this meeting along with agenda and participant 
list is found in Appendix D . 



E. Evaluation 

Dr. Donald P. Ely, the Institute's outside evaluator, attended 
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moi«tii.v;i. i»>Toughout the year and consulted with staff at frequent 
interw^U. As noted in the narrative report, he conducted the 
ireetinq cf Title II-B institute evaluators in Denver, Colorado 
on October ^ - 5, 197 

Comments to staff regarding activities in relation to objectives 
were constant indicators of evaluation and redirection for staff 
consideration. 

His final report of his evaluation of LTI for the year is Included 
In Appendix i . 



In summary, the year's activities resulted in a program specifically related 
to the stated objectives given in the proposal for funding. The results reported 
herein reflect the major thrusts and foci, while the dally routines of con- 
sultation and information sharing are less obvious and more difficult, as well 
as too numerous, to describe. 
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June 4, 1974 



Mr. Harold Goldstein 
Leadership Training Institute 
School of Library Science 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Dear Mr. Goldstein: 

We are very pleased to acknowledge the receipt of your 
most generous gift of the filmstrip, "Building Bridges to 
the Future" and its sound track. This will be a very valuable 
tool for providing information on various services available 
to the public. 

Please accept the most sincere appreciation of the 
Tulsa City-County Library System for this service. 



Sincerely, 




(Mrs.) Joan Flint 
Chairman 
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May 30. 1974 



Dr. Harold Goldstein, Dean 
School of Library Science 
The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32 306 

Dear Dr. Goldstein: 

The filmstrip and recording, "Building Bridges to the Future, " 
arrived this morning. Its arrival could not have been timed more 
fortuitously: I am about to teach a course on public libraries 
beginning next week. One unit will emphasize the new objectives 
of public library service compared to the traditional. I sincerely 
hope that the filmstrip medium will stimulate considerable dis- 
cussion among the students. 

As you can see, I am grateful to you not only for the materials 
themselves but for the timing and the opportxmity for immediate 
use with a graduate class in librarianship. 

Sincerely, 





Mrs. T. C. Fischer 
Director 
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December 4» 1973 



Dr. Harold Goldstein* Director 
Leadership Training Institute 
Florida State University - Tallahassee 
Washington Office 
201 Eye Street 
Washington, D. C. 20024 

Dear Or. Goldstein: 

I have received copies of Planning & Evaluating Library Training 
Programs and Using Your Nation's Capital ; An Indexed sulde to 
Multimedia Resources . After a brief review of these materials, 
I find them to be most informative, and I am certain that they will 
be helpful to the work of the Comnission. 

Thank you for your generosity and consideration in sending these 
materials to us. 

Sinrerely, 




Director 
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nr. Harold doUlstcin* Director 
Leadership Training Institute 
School of Library Science 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Hear Dr. Goldstein, 

Have finally gotten our magazine off **to bed** and can breath a 
little now and reflect on the Institute in Washington. It was 
really interesting to me that on my desk when I returned was a 
story by Rose Mary Magrill, of the University of Michigan, about 
a survey they had done for Continuing Education for graduates of 
the School of Library Science of the University of Michigan. 

She referred to Hlizabeth Stone and the work she was doing too. 
We think that we will devote an entire issue of THE MICHIGAN 
LIBRARIAN to the topic of Continuing Education. Would you be 
interested in contributing? 

Will certainly keep in touch with you and hope to see you at the 
Midwinter meeting. Thanks again for inviting me, and for all the 
gracious hospitality, and the excellent learning experience. 

Sincerely, \ 



Frances II. Pletz (Mrs. H, 
Executive Secretary 
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Mr. Harold Ooldatain 
Director 

Uaudershlp Tralnlns iMtltut* 
School of Lilc^ary Seionos 
l»3 Library 

Florida State University 
Tallahafisee» Slorlda 32306 

Star Harold: 

The sealnar was terrific— ifell ornalsed, oarefolly presented, 
Intellectually stlBulatlns* 

Thank yon for lavltlcf at* 

( Sincerely, 



to >>«UMoM All .iiteAltr INTtAEStS IN THE SOUTHWEST AND MtXiCU 



PHASE AODRlSb vDUtt ttlftV lO 



December 3» 1973 



Mkrlea Mitchell 
P.O. Bex 36206 
Al?l«m Station 



Dallas, Texas 73233 




V7 <^t>^>*Hrv-^ 
Marlon Mitchell 
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I NIVKRSn Y OF WASHINGTON LIBRARIES 

SI- \ I TLK. \V\SHINT.TON 0SI95 
December 7» 1973 



Dr. Harold Goldstein 
School of Library Science 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Dear Harold: 

Thank you for the materials sent as a service of the Leadership 
Training Institute of Florida State. It looks most Interesting, 
and, as a matter of fact, I will be taking the Planning and Eval- 
uating Library Training Programs Guide hone to look at in relation* 
ship to what is happening here in the planning process. I was also 
interested in the multi-media resources guide. Using You r Nation's 
Capital , 

Now that I am no longer on the publishing board I shall miss seeing 
you as often as I have in the recent past, but perhaps there will 
be other occasions to bring us together. 

Sincerely, 



Marion A. Milczewski 
Director of Libraries 
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THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



BEST con AVAIUIBLE 



DQC«Bb«r 6» L973 



Mr. Harold Goldstein 
The Florida Scaue University 
Leadership Training Institute 
School o£ Library Science 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Dear Harold, 

As promised in my October 31 letter, I am enclosing copies of 
a statement of comment from our staff concerning your recently pro- 
duced films trip Building Bridges to the Future . My own reaction to 
the films trip is positive. It is a good and absorbing kind of des- 
cription of this Joint effort in Philadelphia. 

I should like to take this opportunity to acknowledge with much 
appreciation receipt of ';wo other publications which you were good 
enough :to send me and which your Leadership Training Institute pro- 



duced. 



With best wishes* 



Sincerely yours, 




John A. Humphry 
CodUissioner for Libraries 




SCHOOl OF \ 



ERLC 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, I.OS ANGELES 



BEHKELEY • BhVtH • IHVINR • 1^ ANGKLBS • RIVEMSim: • SAN DOBCO • ftAN FRANCISCO [I 




ISANTA BABBARA • SANTA CBUZ 



CItAUrATE snifHH.OK I.IHIIAIIY SKIIVIO: 
|.(IS ANGELAS, C*AI.IM>IINtA 9U024 



Mr» Harold Gnldstsln, Director 
LnartRrsMp Training Institute 
?ni eye Street, S. 
Uashlnqton, 0. C. ?0O34 

Dear Mr. Goldstein: 

Dean Horn has asked me to yrite and express our appreciation 
for your gift of USIMG YOUR NATION'S CAPITAL: m imtXZO GUIDE 
TO MULTIMEDIA RESOURCES IN WASHINGTON, D. C, by Ann Gourley 
Caffrey. This book uill be a valuable addition to the material 
for several of our courses this year, especially ulth the 
Increased rtmphasls on media. Thank you so much. 

fSlncerely, 

Mr<^. 4osalle Higgs, Supervisor 
La^oratory Collection 

.lanuary 197U 



EMORY UNIVERSITY 

ATLANTA. OlOMOIA 30322 BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 



Division op Librariansmip 



June 21, 197 A 



Dr. Harold Goldstein 
School of Library Science 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 



Dear Dr. Goldstein: 

We received your sound fllmstrlps Buv.lding Bridges to the Future 
about a month ago, and more recently. Go People In the Go Colleges. 
Dr. Lawson passed these Items on to me as I teach Media Services and 
Media Production at Emory. 

I would like to thank you for sending these Items to us . We've 
entered them In our collection and I have added them to my viewing 
list for Media Services. I find them by and large well done and 
useable for a variety of educational purposes. Our profession needs 
more reporting along these lines and these formats. 



Yours truly. 




R. David Williams 
Instructor 

Media and Librarlanshlp 



RDW/sem 



BEST con MMMII 



CITY OF SAN ANTONIO 

Inteidepwttntnt CorfetpondMiM Shtat 



Mr. Sexton 
FROi« Smith 



COPIES TO 



SUBJECT Evaluation of films trip 



Date "2^4'"''^ 



The filmstrip '*0cj|Place8 in the Go Colleges'* achieves its goal 

of promoting awareness of the opportunities available through 

increased use of modem media in community colleges. 

In its up-to-date presentation it should stimulate interest 

in further exploration by anyone considering academic programs, 

either from the standpoint of student or instructor. 

1 \e visual portion is timely and presented effectively and audio 

is clear with good voice quality and diction. 

In my opinion this sound filmstrip has significant educational 

value and I would rate it "Very Good". 

This could be utilized for programming at Main or Branches 

« 

where equipment is available. 



ERIC 




June 25, 1974 



M9/4 



Dr. Harold Gtoldsteln, SCHOOI • ' iAKY S'''!^Ni 

Director - Library Leadership Training 

Institute 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee. Florida 32306 



Dear Harold: 

The enclosed evaluation on your film strlp« **Go people In the 
Go Colleges", has been made by the head of our Ait and Music 
Department, Mrs. Fran Smith. 

We have three fine Community Colleges In San Antonio, thus we 
should be In a poslUon to make exeeptlonally good use of the 
material. 

I hope that our paths may cross In New York at the American 
Library Association Conference. 

Sincerely. ^ 




Sexton, 
Library Director 



IS/tm 
Enc. 




• lU.iANIZtl) TO PROMOTE LIPUARY StRVIl I; !N TI XAS 



December 3. 1973 



Dr. Harold Goldstein, Director 



Leadership Training Institute 
School of Library Science 

43 Library SCH(jOI. ; ibi(Ah*V ^ j ^ftli 

Florida State University ^' 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Dear Harold: 

It seems quite in order to address you so informally since 
indeed the meeting covered so much ground in such a short time that 
I felt that I was among longtime friends. 

As I have recalled the wide range of our deliberations and 
the ambitious horizons described it was indeed fortunate that you as 
ou; leader could give just the right direction. 

1 am anxious to explore more ful ly current and prospective 
programs and projects designated as "continuing education". The 
prospect of sharing on a wide basis is indeed a challenging and ' 
intriguing one. 

Thank you again for making each of us feel so very much a 
part of the meeting. 



Sincerely youri. 




rre llctherington 



tME UNIVERSITY or THE STATE OF NEW TORH 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

ALtANY, NEW YOdK 11224 



December 6, 1973 



Ml . Ilai-uld (it«lds: ('in 

riu.. Florida StaL*^ University 

Liadorship Training Institute ; 
Sclutol of Library Science 
Tal lahass«?o, Florida 32306 

Dear Harotd9 

As |>rt)mised in my October 31 letter, I am enclosing copies of 
a statemonL of ciMnment from our staff concerning your recently pro- 
duced fllmstrip Building Bridees to t he Future. My own reaction t> 
the films trip is positive. It Is a good and absorbing kind of des- 
cription of this joint effort in Philadelphia. 

I should like to take this opportunity to acknowledge with much 
appreciation receipt of two other publications which you were good 
enough to send m»* and which your Leadership Training Institute pro- 
duc«*d. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

V, f 

/ 

John A, Humphry 
Assistant Coounissloner for Llbrarltss 



unc. 



BEST con RfMlMU 



i oimiu'iit Irom Lhu Professional SLa££ 
0£ iho Division of Library Development 
On the Sound Filmstrip 
BUILDING BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 



"I st ful. Int. r. st iiiK loi.k ai .i specific proumm. Sounds ptnuU 
l»ul vt-rv costlv 6 noL easily tluplicalod." 

"Formal is disLraclinR. Would be bolter as a movie 1 think." 

"Children's librarian's tour chat is worst thing about the show. 
Rest is exLtillent." 

"Would like to see a follow-up film on results that are obvious. 
Sponsorship needed fuller iden' ilication." 

"Relevance to changing times and the profession's attempt to meet 
them. Sorry there was not more emphasis on cooperative effort 
6. community involvement." 

"Good presentation of good model program may raise questions that 
cou'.d require a knowled^ble moderator." 

"Pholography - good. Content so specific that it introduces only one 
library and is only and introduction. Needs updating as new 
dove lopnk>nts happen . " 

"lechnically, mi>vod Loo quickly, especially introductory pari . Worth . 
seeing, but could bt; belter introducing children to ihe various 
areas . " 

"Constructive, positive look at what can be done and is ot ing don« . 
Good example for other libraries. Prefer I6mm film." 

"Fa«-t- paced overview of a successful urban library project that would 
encourage discussion. Good color and photography. The narration of 
the tour oy the children's librarian was not as well done a* It might 
havi' '.nen, but narration wa^ generally carried through w«ll. I £un 
wondering why the sound wa? on phonorecord rather than cacpette." 

"Pet haps the cheapest method of getting acros<i a message to community 
groups. " 



BEST tm mnmi 



.sfu 7'//n/:s7'/':A\\ uitK xry . issftf ■/ vr/fiv 



Ms* Dorothy J. Andorson 

Associate DLrsetor for Progrsa Coordlnatior 

Leadership Training Instltuts 

201 "Bye" Street, S. «f. 

Room V-7i>2 

Washington, D. C. 20024 
Dear Dorothy: 

The L.T.I. seminar was groat— well organized, thoughtfully japeoented, 
intellectually stlDulatlng. It vaa a treat to bcv there* 

Your wine and cheese party was particularly nice. Thank you for letting 
me bring Pearee Grove along* Vs both enjoyed It* 

I hope the pictures will be along soon* Our NEWSLETTER is ready to go 
to press and the editor wants to run at least two pictures* Plenee don» 
worry about having to charge for the pictures— that's no problem! Any- 
thing you Cdui do to expedite their arrivinc here soon would be apprsciat 
ed* 

Sincerely , . 



' PHOmOII All HBRAB* IfjTteiStSIN IHI SO, fHWlST ANU VMK*. 



December lo, 1973 



Mrs* Marion Mitchell 
P.O. Box 36206 
Airlawn Station 
Dallas, Texas 73235 




Marlon Mitchell 
Executive Secretary 



ERIC 



BEST con iimiLim.E 

Center 
for the Study of 
Information and 
Education 




June 7, 1974 



Prlscilla Gotsick 
Library Services Specialist 
Appalachian Adult Education Center 
Morehead State University 
Moreheadr Kentuclcy 40351 

Dear Prlscilla: 

Thank you for your cordial hospitality last Saturday. It was a 
genuine pleasure to meet you and to share our values » Interests » 
and a^irations. You said that you hadn't taught before. You 
ought to seriously consider it. You did a superb job. 

I was fortunate to see CoidPAC used by such a capdble person. In 
fact» I am recommending to LTZ that recommend you to run 
ComPAC workshops when leaders are requested. You are obviously 
well-acquainted with the concepts » potential uses and limitations 
of TA - a vital element in handling dueh a program. 

On word of critique now that it's over. I'd recooonend a more cir- 
cular arrangement of the g^'oup so that everyone sees everyone. 
Also» to prevent the afterr40on ''slump'* I would suggest planning a 
more active involvement - even to the point of having individuals 
read the examples of transactions - or role play a variety of 
transactions which would require use of the concepts cmmminicated 
earlier in the day. 

It was a good session. Much credit goes to you for thorough prep- 
aration and an ability to adapt the materials at hand. 

I hope our paths will cross again soon. 



Cordialiy« 



Donald P. Ely 
Director 

DPE/jb 

ec: Ms. Dorothy J. Anderson v 

Dictated by Donald P. Ely and transcribed in his absence. 



BEST COFY AVAfLABLE 



iJNiVERSir^ Of 



I \ I V I i{ s I r ^ n I Alaska 

» \iKUANc. .. AI./V..K \ 9'.»/OI 



October 16, 1973 



Ms. Dorothy Anderson 
Program Coordinator 
Library Training Institute, 

Room V742 
201 tye Street, SW 
Washington, D. C. 20024 

Dear Dorothy: 

Planning for our upcoming institute is, I believe, coming along satisfactorily 
as far as things like the brochure, mailing lists, applications, etc. are 
concerned. Those things are just the preliminaries, of course, and I would 
certainly feel a lot easier in my mind if it would be possible for one of the 
L.T.I. sLdff members to visit our institute location and give me some on-the- 
spot advice. It seems wiser to me to discuss some of the planning and 
evaluation details as well as some of the logistical problems, in our particular 
Institute, with L.T.I, personnel than to blunder through and make errors that 
have already been made before! 

Would it be possible for L.T.I, to fund a visit to the University of Alaska 
Fairbanks campus of one of its staff members? I would bft grateful Indeed if 
this would be possible. 

Meeting and working with you at the institute in Washington was a real pleasure 
and it was most kind and generous of you to invite the institutp participants 
to your home for wine and cheese. And it was an unexpected and pleasant surprise 
to meet you again at the PNLA Conference in Portland. It would be great if you 
could come to the 1974 PNLA Conference— in Fairbanks! 



Sincerely yours. 




H. Theodore Ryberg 
Director of Libraries 



HTR/ba 



BEST cQpripiunc 



uiini 



THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE / MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN b.<?01 



St lKJOl <»» UHKAHV AND INKOHMATION SCIENCE 



414 963-4 ;o; 



br. Harold Goldstein 

nean. School of Library Science 

41 Library 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 

Dear Harold: 



October 3. 1973 



Here's the letter I promised during our telephone conversation last week regarding 
the Seminar on Library Services In the Inner City. Ue propose to hold it here on 
December 27, 28 and 29. (Thursd«iy through Saturday morning). 

We would like the cooperation of the Leadership Training Institute as a co-sponsor 
of the Seminar (no financial obligations). I am enclosing a draft outline of what 
we propose for your comnents and/or additions. This is a very tentative outline. 
W» would appreciate your help in planning the Seminar itself and in selecting the 
speakers (in addition to Dr. Laurence Sherrlll and Mrs. Binnie Tate, formerly of 
our Inner City Library Institute, Mr. James Rogers of the Cleveland Public Library, 
and possibly one of our former students). Your suggestbns would be most welcome. 

The audience we would like to reach would be primarily people actually working In 
urban library settings and library educators whose major interest lies in trying to 
solve the various problems of urban library service. These participants (approx- 
imately 100) would be assessed a small fee to cover administrative costs and lunches 
for three days ($20 - $25 does not seem exorbitant) in addition to paying for rooms 
at the University dormitories or hotels and their own travel expenses. Speakers 
would receive travel, lodging and an honorarium In exchange for a publishable paper. 

Once again let me say that we would appreciate very much your suggestions. 



Thank you. 



Sincerely, 

Ted Samore 
Acting Director 



TS;cbs 
enc. 



BEST COPY AVnUBlE 



• #1 • ICI t >• M »IJ< A r u IN 



WASMINO ION. D C 



August 20, 1973 



Mrs. Dorothy Anderson 
Program Coordinator 
Leadership Training Institute 
201 Eye Street S.W. 
Room V-742 

Washington, D.C. 20024 
Dear Dorothy: 

It's been a long time since Las Vegas, but I haven't forgotten 
the hospitality your people provided for our Sunday afternoon 
meeting with the RPO's. Those of us from the Bureau and the 
RPO's are grateful for your generosity. We are looking forward 
to seeing you here In Washington soon. 



Sincerely, 




Elizabeth H. Hughey 
Program Manager 
Library Services and Construction 
Programs 

Bureau of Libraries and Learning 
Resources 



Appendix B-1 

Ocuouer n, 1973 



INSTITUTES FOR TRAINING IN LIBRARIANSHI? 



FY 1973-74 



Director 

ALASKA Theodore Ryberg 

Director of Libraries 
Elmer E. Rasmuson Library 
University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, Alaska 99701 
907/479-7224 



Institute 

''Developing public service 
skills" 

University of Alaska 



ARIZONA Norman Higgins 

Department of Educational Tech. 

and Library Science 
Arizona State University 
Tempo, Arizona 85281 
602/965-7191 



•Training school library xaedia 
specialists" 

Arizona State University 



CALIF. 



CONN. 



ILLINOIS 



Donald Dickinson 

Graduate Library School » IGLT 

University of Arizona 

Tucson, Arizona 85721 

602/885-3565 

Patrick Sanchez 

Division of Library Science 

California State University 

Fullcrton, California 92631 

714/870-2625 

Elizabeth Long 
Bridgeport Public Library 
923 Broad Street 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 06603 
203/333-8551 X-401 

Hiram Davis 

Committee on Institutional 

Cooperation 
Library Science Doctoral Program 
school of Library Science 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
313/764-9376 



"Indian librarianship education 
program" 

University of Arizona 



"Mexican Americans preparincj for 
school library media spccinlisi.&>'* 
California State University 



"Developing awareness of ccnununity 
rnsources" 

Bridgeport Public Library 



"Doctoral prograxr. for libiarianis 
from minority groups and/or 
disadvantaged backgrounds" 
Northwestern University 



ERIC 
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INDIA2jA 



KENTUCKY 



MASS. 



4MICHIGAN 



MISS. 



NEBRASKA 



Director 
Charles Hale 

Graduate School of Library 

Science 
Indidna Univer»lty 
Bloomington , Indiana 47401 
812/337-2848 

Ann Hayes 

Appalachian Adult Education 

Center 
UPO 1346 

Morehead State University 
Morehead, Kentucky 40351 
606/784-9229 

Paula Gorman 

Learning Resources Center 
? Essex Street 

North Shore Community College 
Beverly, Massachusetts 01915 
617/927-4850 

Marguerite Baechtold 
School of Librarianship 
West Michigan Avenue 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 
616/303-1688 

McKinley C. Martin 

Office of Continuing Education 

Coahoma Junior College 

Route 1, Box 616 

Clarksdale, Mississippi 38614 

601/627-1161 

John Schere (Asst. Director) 

Nebraska Library Commission 

1420 P Street 

Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

402/471-2045 



Institute 

''Education for librarianship in 
urban community colleges" 
Indiana University 



■* Developing public library services 
to disadvantaged adults" 
Morehead State University 



'Library techniques for improved 
service to the disadvantaged" 
North Shore Community College 



"School library media service for 
early childhood education" 
Western Michigan University 



"Library improvement through 
skill training" (LIST) 
Ooahoriia Junior College 



'Empathetic library service" 
Nebraska Library Commission 



ERLC 
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N.H. 



N.J. 



N.M. 



Director 

Shirley Adamovich 
Merrimack Valley Branch 
University of New Hampshire 
501 South Porter Street 
Manchester, New Hampshire 03103 
603/669-5811 

Lorenz Gude 

Division of Learning Resources 
Burlington County College 
Pcmherton, New Jersey 08068 
603/894-9311 

Lotsee P. Smith 
College of Education 
Learning Materials Center 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 
505/277-3004 

Miriam Braverman 

School of Library Service 

Butler Library 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 

212/280-2288 

James Megivern 

New York City Board of Education 
District 12 

865 East Tremont Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10460 
212/731-8484 

Mary F. Bobinski 

School of Information and 

Library Studies 
State University of New York 

at Buffalo 
Buffalo, New York 14214 
716/633-7218 



Institute 

'Pre -professional cooperative 
education librarianship" 
University of New Hampshire 



"Educational media technology 
and library technical assistance" 
Burlington County College 



'Training school library aides' 
University of New Mexico 



"Training media specialists for 
inner city public libraries" 
Columbia University 



"Institute for traininq of para- 
professionals" 

New York City Board of Education 



'Library service to the handi- 
capped and institutionalized" 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo 



ERIC 
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1 10 



C. 



3XAS 



ISC. 



ASil* 



Alvin Goldwyn 

TjchooX of Library Science 

Case Western Reserve University 

Cjevc^<ina, Ohio 44106 

216/3i 3-">500 

Clau/lo Groen 

Administrative Librarian 

Voorhoes College 

Doniuark, South Carolina 20042 

803/793-3346 

Jessie C. Smith 
University Library 
risk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
615/329-9111 

Ralph Holloway 

Learning Resource Center 

i-astfield College 

37 37 Motley Drive 

yostjuite, Texas 75149 

21-i/746-3169 

Margaret E. Monroe 

Library School 

tlolon White Hall 

COO North Park Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

COd/263-2916 

i:ii::anor 12. Ahlers 
School of LiL»r-.irianship 
i.i.ivcrsity of Wasliington 
: Suzzal lo Library 
Sc.! c tic, V/ashington 98195 
206/54 3-1794 



Institute 

"Trairieeships in urban library 
service" 

Case Western Reserve University 



"Institutes to train veterans 
for Tuv degree in library 
science " 

Voorhees College 



"Internship in Black studies 
librarianship" 



Fisk University 



'Implementing instructional 
development through learning 
resource programs" 
Eastfield College 



'Interpersonal communication, 
adult services and change" 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 



"School library media suporviro/ 
compotoncios : a cyclic deszor. 
devc lopnient" 

University of Washington 



ERLC 
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: 7.di:kship trainino 

for 

n^EC onS AND KEY FACULTY OF 
funded under HEA Title 



tNSTITUTE 

.'.IDRARY INSTITUTES 
II-B FY 73-74 



Skyline Inn 
Washington, D.C. 
August I - 3, 1973 



AGENDA 



Tueriay evening 

optional social hour with st.-^f and participant. h in 
LTl suite. 



WEDNESLV V 
August ) 

Morni nc. ^^nd Vambh 

Welcome — !Kirold Goldstein, LTI Director 

The- Year Af.c>>d! A view from J'SOE 

Richarvi l!.«ys. Acting Associate Commissioncz , BLI.R 
Fiank stc '«ns, Program Manager, Library Training, 

BLLR 

rview of mee*inu: Agenda input from participants 

Brooke Sheldon 
Barbara Conroy 

"Ll'ARNMNG TMl INSTITUTE WAY" Guidelines for institute 
m.in.ujo^'ont — .int iciptit inq the problens thnt 
ji;titu(.^ It rectors iP.iy face, .nn(! ilisoussi<-n. 

Burb.ira Conroy, former lUrec^or 
Outiodch Leadership Netwt>rk 
19-1-72 



BEST OOFY KimBll 



Acr.NDA (cont.) 



I : r ^ At term 'Of. 

"WHY EVALUATE" — The need and value of evaluation in 
the institute process. 

Ken Eye 

Evaluation Center 
Ohio State University 

Reaction and Discussion: Participants, LTI Staff, 
Consultants 

& PM Evening 

LTI Wine and Cheese Party — Capitol Hill — 3.24 9th St., 



THURSDAY 
August 2 

i>:yO Morning Ci-j^j^ci' a^ui Vanish {and/ci Mka ScKtzci . • ) 

"DOING IT IN COLOR" — mediated Institute reporting 

AECT Staff: Dick Niebeck 

Jim Wallington 

Preview of LTI materials — availability and uses 

Dorothy Anderson 

f • / Afternoon 

Work qroups Focusing on common interests (stiff 
available for assistance) 
Eg. preparation of an evaluation plan 

mediated reporting 

other problems 

agenda items 

• PM Group meeting with Frank Stevens, USOE 
A •• ^0 Evening 

Problem Solving Sessions, participant feedback with 
Staff and Consultants (optional) 



3 



ICS? nVT MmUBIE 



AGENDA (cont.) 



FRIDAY 
August 3 



&:50 Morning Co^^cc and Vanuh 

Integrating guidelines, evaluation » and mediated 
reporting into your own institute. 

Barbara Conroy 
Ken Eye 



Noon Adjournment 




Appendix 6-2 



SUMMARY OF EVALUATIVE COMMENTS ON 
I.TT ^M KTINC OF UFA TITLE II-B DIPKCTORS AND STAFF 

Auqust 1-3, 1973 



Participants found 
useful 



Participants did not 
find relevant or useful 



Making contact with others with 
mutual problems, interests* etc. 

Helping ne to think through 
the planning, problem solving 
process 

Developing trust in the LTI 
staff as a support and 
resource 

rrocess sessions where we 
looked at what happened 

My own observations of 
interactions among LTI staff 
nembers and also their ways 
of dealing with participant 
needs 

Individual consultation with 
staff and participants 

Chance to meet and talk with 
Frank Stevens and other OE 
people 

- The methodology employed 
(and the variance apparent) 
was useful to me regarding 
the structuring or at least 
formulation of my institute 

- The "team work" visibly 
apparent, most assuredly 
demands a "concerted effort" 
In institute planning and 
process 



Unit on mediated reports not made 
relevant enough 

Could have used more Information 
en procedures for recruiting 

Thursday afternoon format not 
effective **- purpose unclear 

Evaluation discussion somehow 
did not reach me, though Ken 
obviously tried and so did I 

AECT presentation was keyed to 
structured school situation so 
much that content got in the way 
of the media 

Media (I'm well aware of and 
experienced in mediated reports) 

I would have preferred more of 
a "cookbook" style for the first 
couple of days followed by the 
kind of activity we had the first 
morning. Also would like to have 
had opportunity to read reports 
from past institutes 

- The media show — was expecting 
a more innovative approach — 
not same old stuff and put downs 

• Time spent on questions, answers, 
and comments which were not rele /ant 
to my felt needs 



ra 1 1. 1 c i pii n t s found 
useful 



Participants did not 
find relevant or useful 



— Ihe "individual input" com- 
ponent of each dey's agenda 
and the "genuine concern'* for 
said Input will be constantly 
on my mind In my planning 
with Institute staff. In- 
structional staff and most 
importantly with participants 

— Identification of persons who 
can serve as resource people 
In the future 

— Stimulation to think about 
various aspects of the 
program we will work on 

— Best content for me in the 
program was Ken Eye's pre- 
sentation and discussion on 
evaluation 

— Session with Frank Stevens 
was helpful 

— Talking with other planners 

— Seeing the LTI staff and 
consultants develop towards 
teamwork 

— Clarifying evaluation and 
my roles and goals 

— Gaining self -perspective 

— Ideas and advice received 
from staff and participants 
relating to institute 
programs 

— Instruction on techniques; 
use of media related itens 
in program, reports, and 
other communication formats 



Program objectives not clearly 
defined 

Mediated reporting session less 
than helpful 

"Evaluation" discuss ion too 
deep for me 

Most other institutes seemed 
far away from mine In style 
and purpose 

Consents and consistent 
interruptions from one or two 
participants who want to tell 
what I. do in jg^ institute (you 
can't'control this usually, 
I Just find it annoying) 

Comments and elaboration by 
staff members on internal staff 
problems 

Evaluation — have background 

Mediated reporting — no 
equipment 

En^hasis on planning (If It 
hasn't been done, it is too late) 

It is unavoidable that information 
relevant to long-term Institutes 
be provided that is more or less 
irrelevant to short-term Institutes 

Thursday morning AV session 

Brevity of tine provided for 
work Rroups on individual program 

Mediated reporting — interesting, 
but less than other parts of 
program 



Participants found 
useful 



— Concept of evaluation 

— Mechanics of federal program 
operation 

— Identification of LTI staff 
conpetenclef' 

— Helpful exchange on re- 
cruiting 

— Insights on evaluation 



Particip£Uit8 did not 
find relevant or useful 



— Transactional analysis mootfl 
in film (unclear to nany) 
caused some confusion 

— Thursday afternoon useless 1 

-» Much of the abstractions in the 
evaluation component 

— The over-emphasis on the 
emotionalism we were supposed to 
be eicperiencing 



— Talking with other directors 
generally and specifically 

— The presentation by AECT 
(mediated reporting) was 
a highlight 

— "How to's" from Frank 
Stevens 



AV cosaponent was needed, but was 
delivered in such a manner as to 
be unrelated to the program 
(meeting) objectives 



— Parties and informal seeking 
out of information from 
people 

— Friday morning — presen- 
tation on evaluation 



~ Knowing that LTI is available 
to help find infoniatlon 

— Contacts with other directors 



— Guidance in setting the over- 
all climate of the Institute 



— Assistance in evaluaticn pro- 
cedures; Identifying content 



Specific details from meeting 
with Frank Stevens 



— Accent on process rather than 
product evaluation 



Participants found 
useful 



— Realization of common problems 
confronted by all 

— Encouraging awareness of 
alternatives » and flexibility 
in using them 

— To reach a decision that a 
definite plan of attack was 
necessary from the beginning 
to avoid discovering the 
needs too late 

Evaluation model 

— Practical application of a 
different learning style 
(stress situation) — 
personally useful 

— Ways of relet ing» or studying 
overall relationships between 
needs and activities 

— Structure analyzing — both of 
LTI session and our institute 
project (theoretical on latter) 

— Directive and specific adminis- 
trative and educational technlquei 

— Individual help by consultants 

— Discussions with other partlci* 
pants; using them as resources 

~ Evaluation in terms of modifying 
program processes and/or goals 

— Materials obtained from the 
participants 



CONCLUSIONS 

Your own conclusions are the 
most authentic » but as a group It 
looks like you felt the following 
to be most useful: 

1* the exchange of ideas and advice 
with other participants » con- 
sultants and staff; 

2. observing and participating in 
the needs assessing and problem 
solving process with the LTI 
staff team; 

3. evaluation concepts and in- 
dividual assistance. 



media presentation considered least 
useful by most people 



geSr OOFY AVASLftSLE 

Appe ndix r-:. 

Evuluatir-n of ti*/ ;il iv : nr.t i tiit^'r; sho\:ld he. tho. 

as a process which I. jin^ it t iu? :;a:L ol the proyram and continues 
throughout its operation. The piuioa^ of cho continuing process (son^o- 
times called "formative" evaJuation) is to provide opportunities for 
improvement of the institute ^^4.^:1.; i..:. operation. The evaluator thttr: 
becomes a resource person rather tli/in judge. Early involvement of trna 
evaluator is necessary to make thj^ process work. The director and oval* 
uator should agree upon the nature of the evaluation, the expectations, in 
regard to the content and timing of the evaluations and the manner in 
which continuing communication can be insured. 

The categories for evaluation which follow should assist evaluatoro 
of library training projects in organizing and collecting useful data 
during the course of the institutt^^ Lven though the events are listed 
in a linear fashion, they are rot intended to be used in a linear manner. 
Rather, the procedures identify prominent events in the evaluation pro- 
cess which will be attended to as they become appropriate. The evaluation 
should be multi- faceted and thur» calls for flexibility in the evaluator 
to step back from the situation t,o sGe the broader perspective. Tl.e 
process requires skill in recoqnizing what is important to the progr<in 
and an ability to record and r<jpt)rt those events accurately. 



* These areas were adapted from a paper on evaluation prepared for the 
Center for the Study of Information and Educatloni Syracuse University, by 
Arden Grotelueschen w . . najor credit to Robert Stake. The categories were 
presented by Donald T Ki;; . LTI Consultant, and then modified and expanded 
by participants In an ev^tuatlon workshop sponsored by the LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING INSTITUTE eftablished by a grant from the Bureau of Libraries and 
Learning Resources of the U.S. office of Educatlou. 



i:(tf:ii c ategory should be .considered as a separate item in a filo. 
Inform tL ion to be entered in each of the file categories will be built 
up cup.ulatively. That i% it will be collected continuously over the 
duration of the pro>.;ran. For this reason some of the file categories 
will be in continuous use, others only at specific times. 



Pr ogram Description 

1. General description of the program incorporating perspectives on: 

a. Special features and uniqueness of the program 

b. Relationships to the on-going academic program of the 
institution and to other organizations and agencies 

c. Participant characteristics 

d. Financial arrangements 

e. Locale of the training program, e.g., fecilities; 
community; administrative placemenw within the institution 

f. Resources available (hooks, films, tapes, community 
resources) 

g. Staffing, utilization of personnel, governance 

h. Substantive elements of the program 

i. Methodologies employed 

(j. Impressions and general patterns of program operation) 

2. Identification of explicitly stated goals or objectives of the 
program. Needs assessment information related to proposal pre-- 

^ paration; and other elements of the preplanning process. 

3« Identification of program status. (Description of how the 

institute is experienced at varying times, how it changes, and 
what features become more or less important. Why the changes 
have occurred and the consequences of the changes*) 



Audience Identification 

This category is concerned with the audiences served by the evalua- 
tion. 

1. Identification of groups associated with the program. (A list 
of all those groups or individuals who might make claims for 
evaluation of the program should be made.) 

2. Audience description. (Set down the expectations held by the 
audience about the program, the criteria they will use in 
judging It, the standards they will apply, the indicators 
they prefer and the value perspectives they bringO 
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3. Do termination of the extent to which the evaluator will provide 
information to the participants or will provide assistance to 
the director in developing an internal evaluation process for 
the participants. 

Evaluation Design 

The evaluation design » unlike the other categories » is an instru- 
mental category; that is* the information collected mostly for specific 
evaluation purposes. 

1. Identify the issues to be addressed by the evaluation. (Issues 
might deal with what has been done* what is being done» or %«hat 
might be done.) 

2. Generate "lines of solution". (A description of the data re- 
quired to meet the needs of the defined audiences is essential. 
Examples of data might be statistical information* descriptive 
statements* a measure of objectives attained* or reports of 
conversations with participants.) 

3. Select data sources %ihich are sufficiently representative so . 
generalisations can be derived with some confidence. 

Data Collection 

Techniques for gathering data fxam people associated with one program 
include questioimaires and opinionnaires* interviews* observation schedules* 
active participation reports* historical inquiry* standardized testing* 
rating scales* behavior analyses* checklists* attitude scales* and inter- 
action analyses. 

The evaluator should assess program antecedents* tratnsactions and 
outcomes. 

Evaluator Interpretation of Results 

This phase amounts to reflection upon the data and interpretation 
in light of audience needs* the specific developments within the evalua- 
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tlon effort and changed or changing enchases. Recononendations should 
sLon from these interpretations. 



Preparation and Transmission of Int'ortnation 

1. Sift the interpretative reports; match issues to audiences; 
select information for transmission. 

2. Develop formats appropriate to the audiences defined* 

3. Assemble formal reports on the entire evaluation. 

4. Distribute documen;.-i on time and following an agreed upon 
protocol . 



* One format for a final report (Suggested by a group of participants 
in the LTI Evaluators Seminar) could Incorporate the above categories* 
It is presented here for consideration, but without endorsement: 

1. Purposes and parameters of the evaluation 

2. Description of the institute 

3. Types of data and validation of data 

4. Conclusions > recommendations and extrapolations 



Appendix B-4 



!<c;->ort. on tho r.cm.iuir 
for LIvaiuation of Library labLiLutoti 
October 1973 
Denver » Colorado 



"I accept the concept of the helping rolQ of the 
evaluator» but if there is too much involvement with 
the process, who will audit the evaluator?" • . . 
"under limited budgets r how can we possibly do process 
evaluation . • • follow-up evaluation? . . . Are there . 
standards for library training institutes?** 

These are some of the pertinent and partially 
unresolved questions raised by a highly skilled group 
of evaluators (representing a variety of disciplines) 
who met to participate in a program reflecting the 
following concerns and objectives: 

1. development of, and general agreement on, 
guidelines for consistent evaluation of short' 
and long term library institutes; 

2. increased understanding of the role of the 
institute evaluator in providing useful infor- 
mation to institutes, the profession, and to 
the Office of Education in tne 1973-74 reports 
(as compared with 1972-73 reports) ; 

3. evaluators who attend this meeting will be 

active in process evaluation of current institutes; 

4. evaluators who attend this meeting will (as 
budgets permit) be active in post-institute 
or follow-up evaluation. 



As Harold Goldstein, Director of the Leadership 
Training Institute, pointed out in opening remarks , a 
major focus of the training activity provided by the 
LTI during the past year has been directed towards the 
strengthening of institute planning and evaluation, 
but this meeting was the first time institute evaluators 
were assembled to share expertise, and develop areas of 
agreement on the role of the evaluator. 



Vhe raeotinq w.is hold in ro&i'O...^.* lu roquosis I'rcuu 
the Bureau of Libraries tin.* ;.Oc;rnii»', »;oi»ourcos .in<i 
individual institute directors, I'r.ni!; slovens, Piroctor, 
Title II-H, o>:pluir4ed to the <jroup the ivirticular 
urgency in 1973-74 for some common standards for trainincj 
evaluation and consistency in institute reporting, for 
use not only by the Bureau of Libraries, but for 
dissemination to the profession. 

The Seminar was conducted by Dr. Donald P. Kly, 
Director of the Center for the Study of Information 
and Education, Syracuse University. Dr. Ely, stressing) 
his role as a resource person, rather than expert, said 
"evaluation is a practical real-life activity — no 
one formula will work in every situation . . , hope your 
tolerance for ambiguity will increase." Dr. Ely 
presented a paper on categories for evaluation to assist 
evaluators of library projects in organizing and col- 
lecting useful data for evaluation. The paper was 
used as a starting point for discussion in meeting 
objective number 1, development of guidelines, utilizing 
case studies (evaluation reports from several previous 
institutes) participants were asked to examine these 
reports in the light of the "suggested categories" 
to test the validity of the categories as a useful 
structure for approaching institute evaluation. 

The participants then made suggestions for ex- 
pansion and modification of the categories, and the 
group asked Dr. Ely to synthesize the comments and 
incorporate them into a new document. (See attached 
"Areas of Exploration for Evaluators".) 

Discussion of the Ely paper, the case studies; 
a film prepared by students at Syracuse; and other 
t.<»chniques were used to elicit group discussion and 
(ix* some cases) consensus on the following points: 

^ . The need to identify (with the director) 
the audiences for the evaluation. Every 
institute evaluation has at least four groups 
who need the information: Director, staff, 
participants, USOE, LTX, etc. Separate reports, 
however, are not always practical or necessary. 



2. IVhat data is needed to nioet various needs of 
audiences? 



a. descriptive information to include ante- 
cedent conditions (before) , transactions 
(during) , and outcomes (end) ; 

b. iudcjoroental — inclutie any available standaroi; 
absolute and relative. 

Source of data — staff, director, particap..;iL 
others at university, field work supervisors. 
Methods for getting data — interviews, di^-oo; 
observations, unobtrusive measures, accidents, 
evaluate materials used, other products. 

3. The evaluators prograrr, description should 
reflect his perception of whau the program is 
all about. (not necessarily what the proposal 
states) It should look at the program with 
fresh eyes, new insights. Often proposalji/ 
programs are changed. Your first question to 
the director should be: Are you revamping in 
any way from the original objectives? 

4. Look for alternative methods (should have been 
defined, stated in planning stages) when aspects 
of program are not working. 

5. Frank Stevens, Title II-B Program Manager, will 
communicate with Institute Directors suggestinc; 
early negotiation between the director and 
evaluator as to contract arrangements, evaluacor 
role in program, working relationships, etc. 

6. Since budgets/time are limited, evaluator^i 

are advised not to attempt to cover cvoryihirif,- » 
Focus on priority areas as agreed with Inotituuo 
Director and/or key staff members. Utilize 
the LTI (ie. field coordinator site visits) for 
additional information. 

7. To help retain objectivity when involved i;-. 
formative evaluation, utilize committees, u'/.c 
second part of the evaluation team (if it exi^».& 
OE staff, LTI and Regional Program Officers. 



8. Tn providir..: daua, u;;o a roprojc-nt-aii ivc :,w;i.p;o. 
Avoid at itcuonts li.Ke: "Some partici pants 
Sold ..." 

9. As a bcginninq, each institute evaluator should 
have copies of the following documents: 

a. Federal guidelines, FY 73-74 

b. original institute proposal 

c. Plan of operation plus any subsequent 
modifications 



Excerpts from Ely's Almanac . . . informal notes on 
"The Human Side of Evaluation" (see agenda) 



"No matter how objective one may try to ho, 
evaluation is always subjective, because people ,jre 
involved . . . one is dealing with ego involvomont, 
anxieties, vested interests . . . evaluator no«-'f^s lo 
establish rapport early with the director (a two-wny 
process) . . . present yourself and your biases to 
director, staff and students . . . even tension 
(difference in perceptions) can be creative. Procoec 
on basis of clear agreement between you and director . 
on priorities for evaluation considering constraints of 
time and money . . . how you will spend your tine. 
We can't evaluate everything. Get involved early as 
part of institute team (rather than as outside judge). 
Meet the people you'll be gathering data from . . . 
some tinges an evaluator can be useful as liaison between 
director and students if there are gaps in internal 
communications . . . see yourself as an advoc.ito . . . 
raise questions . . . provide feedback. . . Docmnent 
your efforts — tape record (with permission); film, 
photos; ask for copies of materials used . . . 
communicate often . . . notify of visits in ailvancc . . 
tell the director who you're talking with in tjather". nrj 
information . . . provide alternatives . . . not an:iwor 
let the director make decisions . . . don't be afraid l 
admit your fallability ... be a resource, not a judc,e 



«.it>».j» ..;i»'';»-;.totI another -.-..coi ii;-, ti u-...* 
ecioii othor as rosourcos. This may not bo praoLicai or 
possible on a n.ition«-xl basis but might bo moro o»isily 
worked out in small groups of similar types of institutes 
or on a regional basis • 



Training Director's note: Those evaluators present 
represented a highly diverse range of training pro»jr. 
differing in length, subject matter, and level of train- 
ing. Five participants said they would have welcon.od a 
structured time to talk in small groups accordinr; to 
institute type. If another meeting is planned, thetjo 
comments, along with any other suggestions forthcoming 
from evaluators, directors, or staffs, will be con- 
sidered. 
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^jtjininar for Uvaluators of Library Institutes 

Denver, Colorado 
October 4-5, 1973 

PARTICIPANT LIST 



Evaluator 

Mclvin Allerhand 
REM Associates 
4032 May field Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44124 
216/381-6633 

Bruce Chadwick 
Department of Sociology 
Drigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 84602 
801/373-1211 X-2036 

Margaret Chisholm 
College of Library and 

Information Services 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 24702 
301/454-3016 

Eugene Emory 
Psychology Department 
University of Florida 
Gainsville, Florida 32601 
904/373-8320 

Jo Ellen Flagg, Librarian 
Forest Park Community College 
3600 Oakland Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63110 
314/644-3300 X-337 , 

Olivia Frost 

Olivia Frost Community Research 

Service, Inc. 
1550 York Avenue 
New York, New York 10021 
212/UN1-5815 



Institute being evaluated 

Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Director: Alvin Goldwyn 



University of Arizona 

Tucson, Arizona 

Director: Donald Dickinson 



Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 
Director: Norman Higgins 



Board of Education, City of 

New York 
New York, New York 
Director: James Mcgivern 



Indiana University 
Bloomington , Indiana 
Director: Charles Hale 



Columbia University 
New York, New York 
Director: Miriam Braverman 
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Evaluator 

Margaret Leibowitz 
Alaska State Library 
Pouch state Capitol 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 
907/586-5242 

James Marx: in 
Voorhees College 
Box 27 

Denmark; South Carolina 29042 
803/793-3346 

Wesley Meierhcnry 
105 Henzlik Hall 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
402/472-2868 

Bill Nealy 

1020 Loring Road 

Apartment D 

Columbus, Ohio43229 

614/422-0871 

Beverly Rawles 
Appalachian Adult Education 
Center 

Morehead State University 
Morehead, Kentucky 40351 
606/784-9229 

* Frank Sanchez 
Montal Educational Association 
601 South Brand Boulevard 
San Fernando, California 91340 
213/361-7309 

Joseph Stauss 
Department of Sociology 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 
602/884-1883 X-3532 



Institute being evaluated 

Univer&ity of Alaska 
College, Alaska 
Director: Theodore Ryberg 



Voorhees College 
Denmark, South Carolina 
Director: Claude Green 



Nebraska Public Library 

Commission 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Asst. Director: John Schere 



Coahoma Junior College 
Clarkesdale, Mississippi 
Director: McKinley Martin 



Morehead State University 
Morehead, Kentucky 
Director: Ann Hayes 



California State University 
Fullerton, California 
Director: Patrick Sanchez 



University of Arizona 

Tucson, Arizona 

Director: Donald Dickinson 
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Evaluutor 



Institute being evaluauoci 



Gerald Torkelson 
408 Miller Hall 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 98105 
206/543-1877 



University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Director: Eleanor Ahlers 



♦ David Warren 

Research and Cultural Studies 
Development Section 



University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Director: Lotsee Smith 



Institute of American Indian Arts 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Cerrillos Road 
Santa Pe, New Mexico 87501 
505/982-3801 X-486 

Douglas Zweizig University of Wisconsin 

Department of Library and Madison, Wisconsin 

Information Services Director: Margaret Monroe 

1905 Upton Avenue 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 4 3607 
419/537-2803 



CONSULTANT 

Donald P. Ely (Center for the Study of Information and EduQation) 
70m Hamilton Parkway 
Dewitt, New York 13214 
315/476-5541 X-2153 



* unable to attend 
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: 1 I'i^rchir- Tr.-.iniro Institute Site Visit Report 
"Institute to tt\ain Veterans for A. A. deqree 

ii: library Science" 
w ( rheei? College — Denmark, South Carolina 
October 23-25, 1973 



PROBLEM: 

The returning veteran faces two major problems: 

1) readjustment to civilian life 

2 ) employment 

These problems, alonq with the demand for trained 
librnry paraprofessional s? and the need for improving 
library services in colleges and communities, provided 
the rationale for this institute. 



PEOPLE : 

From approximately 45 applicants, 20 Black veterans 
were selected for training. Recruitment was conducted 
with the aid of librarians from the Triangle Association 
of Colleges of South Carolina and Georgia, a consortium 
of six private, predominantly Black coeducational 
institutions. Each applicant was interviewed by Claude 
Green, institute director, in order to determine their 
interest In, and eligibility for, the institute. All 
of the students are high school graduates and meet both 
collcne and institute entrance requirements. Some 
have had previous college training, but most are first 
time collcoc students. Of the 20 students enrolled, 
there are 19 males and 1 female. The female was formerly 
a psychiatric aide in the Women's Army Corps and is 
now married and the mother of a 2 month old daughter. 
(I was especially interested in meeting her because I 
tend to equate "veteran" with "male"!) 

Another interesting student is a man who has lost 
an ^rm and is wearing a prosthesis. He, alonq with the 
other students, is lecirning to type. There is another 
disabled vetr ran in the institute, but I did not have 
a chance to meet him. For additional information on the 
students, see attached Opening Day Repoxt. 



BEST OOFYJmiUIBLE 



PLAN: 

The instructional plan is the basic 2 year library 
science A. A. degree curriculum with one exception — 
specially designed courses for veterans entitled 
rsycholoqy» Ca r eers and Interpersonal Relationships . 
"These courses are designed to deal with thoso veterans 
who will be encountering adjustment problems ets they 
seek to reestablish themselves in civilian life. 
Moroovar, these courses should have some bearing on 
any veterar who has had to operate under strict or 
rigid discipline. These courses are concerned with 
t reatment through the problem solving techniques on 
adjustment and should have a great deal to do with the 
success or failure of veterans involved in the course." 
Cornelius Peoples, Dean of Students at Voorhecs, 
designed and teaches the courses. His experience as 
.T veteran, a counselor, and as Dean of Students makes 
him especially qualified for this position. 

In the Seminar, lecturers and consultants in the 
field of librarianship as well as campus leaders and 
administrators, address the students and answer pertinent 
questions. During my visit the Seminar speaker was 
nil lis Davis, Director of the Cooperative College 
Library Center in Atlanta, Georgia. In the question- 
answer period following his talk, Mr. Davis was be- 
siGcied with questions coverin<j a broad ranne t>f topics — 
from a detailed description of a computer ternin.il to 
a plea for help in finding a job in Atlanta. 

A field work component is planned for thv last 
semester of the second year. Students will work in 
oither college or school libraries, under the super- 
vision of a trained librarian. 

Thus far, the institute is following the original 
plan of operation with no major modifications. 



PERCEPTIONS : 

In talking with Claude Green and his stal f , the 
consensus is that the students show an interest in their 
work, and, for the most part, are acadeni c.u i y ; ropared 
for I'ollcHO level trainmq. 



Inst.ru -tor ; (Cornelius Peoples) There are i or 4 

serious readjustment probleius; others have 
made a smooth transition from military to 
civilian to campus life. 

— (veterans) "more mature than regular 
students** 

— students show no hesitation in explaining 
their problems to faculty members 
problems are of an individual nature; 

no problem with the group as a whole 

Student ; (disabled veteran) not really interested 

in library work but feels he is a much better 
student now (had previous college training) 

— "overall outlook on life has changed" 
feels he is more adaptable as a result 
of his military experience 

Student : Foundations course and Library Techniques 
course tend to overlap. 



RESULTS : 

In speaking of results, attitudinal changes are 
as Important as, if not more so than, good grades and/ 
or the attainment of a degree. Several of these students 
werp in a state of limbo prior to entering the institute 
idle, unemployed, no definite plans for the future. 
Now, many of these students are interested in careers 
and hi<)h incomes, and have exhibited an interest in 
furthering their education beyond the A. A. degree. 
The institute director plans to work closely with these 
students and their prospective major advisors in planninq 
a sequence of courses leading to the B.A. degree. 

All students who successfully complete the institute 
will receive an A. A. degree in Library Science ?nd will 
be eligible for employment as trained library para- 
professionals. 



rf(*cimm :n; DAT IONS : 

Students are paying for rooms on campus even 
though they live off campus . They have been told that 
it is "government policy" for institute students to 
pay for on-campus housing. The students as a group, 
as well as Mr. Peoples, voiced concern over this. 
I intend to discuss this with Frank Stevens and/or 
the appropriate person in the Office of Education for 
further clarification. The students need to know yah^, 
they are required to pay this fee, if in fact they 
roust continue to pay it. 



Bene L. Durant 

Field Coordinator 

Leadership Training Institute 
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Leeidership Training Institute Site Visit 
Information Report 
District «12, Board of Education, City of New York 
"Institute for training of paraprofessionals" 



PROBLEM: 

District 12 (South Bronx) is an impoverished area 
characterized by high crime, heavy drug use, and in- 
adequate facilities. Consequently, the quality of 
education is adversely affected. This Institute is 
designed to help improve the quality of education by 
training paraprofessionals in library skills. 



PEOPLE: 

This Institute is a continuation of a Plan **B" 
Public Service Careers Program which was begun in 1970. 
The PSC Program was an interagency program funded by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration 
and administered and monitored by the U.S. Office of 
Education, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources. 
For additional information on the PSC program, see 
attachment . 

Forty female students are currently enrolled. 
Unfortunately, only about twelve of these have been 
in the program since its inception. Others have entered 
at various times in the past 3 years and some had dropped 
out and have now returned. Under the PSC guidelines, 
students had to be already employed as paraprofessionals 
in the District schools and had to be certified as 
below poverty level. All of them are employed as 
Educational Assistants and are certified by the local 
Manpower Agency. (Approximate annual family income: 
$3,000.) 

The initial recruiting in 1970 was conducted by 
Mrs. Veazy, former Director, through contacts with 
District school principals. 

Their ages range from 23 to 61 with the majority 
of them over 30; most are married and have several 
dependent children. The ethnic composition is Black, 



White, anl Puerco Rican, with the majority of them 

Blark. • iho •^t'oninq Day Report has yet tr> be submitted, 

therefore specific details on the students are not 
available at this time.) 



PLAN: 

PSC guidelines provided for part time counseling 
and instruction leading to the A. A. degree and the 
LTA certificate. Students are released from work one 
day a week to take LTA classes at the District 12 
Community Education Center. In addition, college courses 
(A. A.) are taught at Bronx Community College at night. 
Because of the part time nature of the plan, students 
only average six credits a semester. Six of the students 
have been selected to pursue their college work at 
Pace College rather than Bronx Community for the following 
reasons : 

1. "to take advantage of the tinique program and facilities 
recently set up there as the Board of Education's 
Audio-Visual Training Center; 

2. to have one representative from each group who will 
thus be able to provide a full picture to the other 
enrollees of the activities, services, advantages, 
and training available in this program, thereby 
opening the door to a wealth of practical infor- 
mation for all; 

3. to enable the six who are in a position to under- 
take the greater burdens of this plan (especially 
travel from the Bronx to lower Manheittan two after- 
noons and all Jay Saturday each week) to acquire 
their college credits at a more rapid pace than is 
possible otherwise.** 

Ms. Judith Hodges, Institute Counselor, and Mr. 
Joseph Bacote, Counselor at Bronx Community College, 
both work closely with the students in solving personal, 
as well as academic, problems. '"^^ — 



MODIFICATIONS : 

The original HEA Title II-B proposal provided 
for non-credit workshops on Library Skills and 
Counseling to be offered at the Center by Dr. Megivern 
(Library Skills) and Ms. Hodges (Counseling). In lieu 
of the workshops, Assistant Dean Patricia Breivik, of 



the Graduate School of Library and Information Science 
at Pratt Institute, has agreed to send two of her 
faculty members to the Center to teach LTA credit 
courses. The students are presently enrolled in two 
such courses: Introduction to Library Services* and 
Introduction to Audio- Visual Services. 

Dr. Megivern, Institute Director, is currently 
negotiating with Bronx Community College to accept 
the 15 LTAcredits from Pratt Institute. 



PERCEPTIONS i 

Director ; — He views the Institute as a "salvage 

operation" 

— Has had to deal with budget, and other, 
problems left by the former Director 

— Functioning within the bureaucratic 
structure of the Board of Education has 
been the biggest problem. 

— Support and cooperation from Pratt 
Institute is excellent. 



Counselor: 



Ms. Hodges gave me examples of the many 
frustrations and hardships — personal, 
familial, medical, financial, and otherwise ' 
facing the students. They are too con- 
fidential to relate here but they illustrate 
and emphasize the fact that these students 
are really earning their degrees. 
(I met one stuaent who had broken her foot 
and was on crutches. She not only has to 
climb steep stairs to get to her class at 
the Center, bur she also climbs two flights 
of stairs to her class at Bronx Community 
college. When I asked her if that was hard 
on her, she replied, "Yes, but I don't 
want to miss my classes.") 



Pratt 

Instructor : — students have tremendous amount of self- 
respect 
— "highly motivated group" 
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StvHonts: — Although they liked the workshops and 

learned from them* they prefer the 
library courses (workshops non-credit; 
courses — 3 hours credit) . 
— Dr. Megivem, Ms. Hodges, and the two 
instructors from Pratt are all extremely 
helpful people. 

Support services (child care and trans- 
portation) are a BIG help. 



RESULTS ; 

1. Three students completed their GEO while enrolled 
in the Institute. 

2. Two students have left the Institute in order to 
pursue full time college work. 

3. Salaries are raised commensurate with the number of 
credits earned. Students who kave earned 15 credits 
have received raises. 

4. Upon completion of the A. A. degree, students will 
have the title Educational Associate with the 
commensurate raise in salary. 

5. The six students in the Pace program will be qualified 
for certification by the Board of Education for their 
new career title Audio-Visual Equipment Operator 
Trainee. 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 
Director 

Pr-^posal should have contained a stronger commitment 
from the school principals to place these students in 
the libraries. Very few work in libraries — most are 
classroom assistants. There also should have been a 
stronger commitment from the District concerning students 
release time to attend classes. 



Bene L. Durant 

Field Coordinator 

Leadership Training Institute 
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PUBLIC SERVICE CAREERS PROGRAM 
Library Training 

The Office of Education, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources, 
Library Training and Resources Branch Is. the coordination center of 36 
month Innovative library technical assistants (LTA) training program 
funded by the U.S. Department of Labor. Manpower Administration. 
Innovative In concept and In Federal agency Interaction, the PUBLIC 
SERVICE CAREERS PROGRAM Is designed to promote permanent employment and 
job position upgrading for disadvantaged persons, and to overcome 
individual. Institutional, and environmental barriers which now prevent 
the most effective and efficient use of human resoruces in public service. 
The PSC Program assists public personnel in Increase capabilities for 
structuring merit systems to meet program goals and needs. 

Four different approaches or plans have been established in order 
to achieve the objecrlves of the PUBLIC SERVICE CAREERS PROGRAM: 

Plan "A" - Employment and upgrading in state, county, and local 
governments. 

PLAN "B" - Employment and upgrading in agencies receiving Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Plan "C" • New Careers in Human Service. 

Plan "D" - Employment and upgrading in the Federal Service. 



Another distinct facet of the overall PSC Program is the status of 
each participant as cither an ENTRY or an UPGRADE-level enrollco. All 
ENTRY- level persons must be certified as being disadvantaged; whereas 
UPGRADE-level enrollees are those persons (not requiring certification) 
employed by the sponsor at the time the contract Is signed. 

Approximately $600,000 has been awarded to the Office of Education 

for implementing its Plan "B" library training projects at: 

New York City Board of Education AO Entry 
Brooklyn. New York 

St. Louis Public Library 12 Entry 

St. Louis, Missouri 23 Upgrade 

Coahona Junior College 12 Entry 

Clarksdalc, Mississippi 6 Upgrade 

Florida A & M University 20 Entry 

Tallahassee, Florida 

Community Development Board 10-15 Entry 
Living and Learning Library 
Avon Park, Florida 

University of North Florida 6 Entry 

Jacksonville. Florida 12 Upgrade 

Monroe County Library System 6 Entry 

Rochester, New York 8 Upgrade 

At each location, salaries of the project staff; education and 

training fees; child care, and transportation of the enrollees; release 

time; and miscellaneous medical and dental fees; materials ard supplies are 

budgeted in each grant award; with training accomplished through a nearby 

junior conmunity college and/ or through in-service workshops conducted 

by the institution staff. In addition, the Library Resources Branch 

employee or National Grant Agency employee acts as coordinator, traveling 

monitor, and liaison with the Department of Labor personnel in reporting 

progresses and problems of each project. 



The Projects 
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The PUBLIC SERVICE CAREERS project as the Bronx, New York 
City is administered through the decentralized District Jifl2 
Coirmunity School Board of the New York City Board of Education. 
Since September, 1970, forty ENTRY-level participants have been 
involved in course work at Bronx Communtty College, in weekly counseling 
and library skills workshop sessions, and in on-the-job library 
training in public schools and facilities within District #12. 

The St. Louis Public Library of St. Louis, Missouri is the 
site of the second Office of Education PSC Project which enrol lees 
both entry and upgrade-level participants in the library training 
curriculum at Florissant Valley Comnunity College, with on-the-job 
training in various departments and branches of the St. Louis Public 
Library. 

In Missouri, as in New York, PSC enrollees express satisfaction 
and achievement in relevant job skills as their training correlates 
with specific tasks in library operation, jjpon completion of training, 
the enrollees shall be assisting librarians in various tasks for a more 
total expansion of individual and community library services. 

In the fall of 1972 we were able to fund five additional projects 
directed toward training and upgrading enrollees in the Library field. 

The Coahoma Junior College project located in Clorksdale, Mississippi is 
designed to educate and employ approximately 16 library paraprofessionals 
for Para-Media Specialists to work in public and school libraries, 
CfHiiiiiunity Action A9encies and hospitals. The ediicotion Anc counsel ir.y 
(I pc»r.<.p.t provides: 



(1) Training for persons who are unemployed or underemployed; 

(2) Train iTt2npo„'ers for cooperating agencies and institutions and; 

(3) Career tcbility pettern to increase training capacity and 
individual usefulness. 

The Community Development Board Inc. Project is located at the 
Living and Learning Library Center of Frostproof, Florida, a unique 
library for migrant workers both Blacks and Chicanes. The program is 
designed to train seven unskilled and previously unemployed disadvantaged 
enrollees in library skills. The training component provides the 
necessary skills for the enrollees to perform duties as library aides 
at the Living and Learning Library Center. 

The Florida A and M University Project located in Tallahassee, 
Florida is designed to educate and employ twnety library paraprofessionals. 
The project trains economically disadvantaged library employees of local 
School Districts and the university in library skills and other necessary 
cour which will insure job advancement. The education and counseling 
components are devoted to job placement, upgrade training (courses for 
credit or graduate equivalence) and on the job training. 

The Monroe County Library Systems Project located in Rochester, New 
York Is designed to train 14 paraprofessionals in library skills. Emphasis 
are placed on recruitment and training of the underemployed minority person 
with additional attention given to the recently discharged veteran. Within 
the project design profislons for scheduled enteracticii with other local 
government agencies to investigate the relevance of Civil Service 
examinations for particular positions, and to facilitate interagency 
transfer, training and upgrading of as many persons as possible. 



The University of North Florida Project located in Jacksonville. 
Florida :& designed to train 18 enrollees in library skills. The 
progran! prrpor.cs to offer an experimental venture in curriculum dcvelop- 
lacntfor liLreiy educistion. This is a two part venture, placing emphasis 
on training persons interested in librarlanship as a profession and 
upgrading the skills of the paraprofesslonals who are working with 
librarians. The Public Service Careers Project will have a definite 
impact on the community, the school system, the University and most 
important, the library profession. 

The Future 

During the current period of "fiscal constraints". Federal programs 
have been operating with an unknown funding future. The area of employ- 
ment in the public services lost needed impetus when the Manpower Bill 
of 1971 was vetoed during December, 1970. 

The future of the PUBLIC SERVICE CAREERS PROGRAM depends upon the 
Department of Labor budget; but most importantly, the library training 
Plan "B" projects (ongoing and proposed) depend upon a sponsor guarantee- 
ing employment for all enrollees during the following program training. 

It may be hoped, as libraries realize the potential of trained 
library paraprofesslonals that total library service to communities 
and recongitlon of the paraprofessional may be accomplished to the benefit 
of all Americans. 
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Leadership Training Institute 
Site Visit Report 
Columbia University - School of Library Service 
"Training Media Specialists 
for Inner-City Public Libraries** 



PROBLEM: 

The problem is best stated by Miriam Braverroan# 
Institute Director: "The great potential for the use 
of media as an information tool exists in the inner- 
city. Visual and audio communications, provided by 
media experts in public libraries, can be crucial in 
bridging the information gap which exists between 
inner-city social and educational programs and the people. 
The inner-city is visu<»lly and orally oriented. The 
public libraries, with branches located in the areas, 
and as institutions committed to service, are in a 
unique position to respond to the information needs of 
the communities. Personnel trained in the media is 
sorely needed in public libraries to set up the necessary 
linkages between the people and agencies in the 
communities. " 



PEOPLE: 

The original proposal provided for twenty students 
from a nationwide selection. Budget cuts reduced the 
total number to fifteen. By transferring funds within 
the existing budget, a sixteenth student was added. 
They were recruited by Geraldine Clark, Assistant 
Director of the Bureau of Libraries, New York City 
Board of Education, through her contacts with librarians 
and from recruiting trips. Through her efforts, ninety- 
nine applications ware submitted, forty-one people 
were interviewed and sixteen students were selected. 
There are eight men and eight women; most are single 
and only a few have dependents; their ages range from 
22 - 30. The ethnic composition is twelve Black, 
Three white, and one Puerto Rican. Five have had 
previous experience in working in libraries. Time 
constraints prevented 4 broad nationwide recruitment 
effort, hence eleven of them are from New York City. 
For more detailed information on the students, see 
attached Opening Day Report. 



PLAN : 



The plan of this Institute is a direct result oi 
a one year planning grant from the Bureau of Librarios. 
The planning grant (1972>73) was awarded for the purpose 
of designing a special curriculum for the training of 
media librarians for service in inner-city public 
libraries. The core course of the Institute is the 
Community Information Seminar, taught )'«y Major Owens # 
Commissioner of New York City's Community Development 
Agency, and part time Institute instructor. The seminar 
is designed to assist the students in achieving a 
thorough understanding in three basic areas: 

1. '^Knowledge of the sources of vital information 
needed by inner-city residents and the skills nec- 
essary to establish linkages with such sources; 

2. Knowledge of how to match the message with the 
appropriate medium so that information which is use- 
ful is also dramatically presented and easily under- 
stood by inner-city residents; 

3. Skills in assisting inner-city residents in the 
utilization of all media to communicate their 
responses and information needtf." 



Institute staff, as well as students, attend the 
Seminar. While I was on site» both outside evaluators, 
Ms. Evelyn Geller and Dr. Olivia Frost, were in attendance 
at the Seminar. 

The other special Institute course is the media 
course taught by Dr. George Stoney of the New York 
University Alternate Media Center. He and his staff 
are teaching the students photography, slide and video 
taping, and how these may be used for informational 
purposes in the inner-city. Some of the Seminar sessions 
have been videotaped and are used by students in re- 
viewing for exams. 

All other courses are regular Library School or 
University courses; students are encouraged to select 
courses from a broad range of electives. 



students assist in curriculum planning. They are 
currently working on plans for the field work component 
which will begin in the Spring semester. 

A unique feature is that each student will take 
a "personal/professional" trip to a library or community 
information center of his/her choice. 



MODIFICATIONS : 

The basic instructional plan is being implemented 
with no major modifications. The only change is in 
the position of Director. Ms. Jean Coleman was 
scheduled to direct the Institute and counsel the 
students but has left the University to take a job 
at ALA. Mrs. Miriam Braverman, the director of the 
planning phase, is now also directing this phase of 
the Institute. 



PERCEPTIONS ; 

Director ; — The School of Library Service and Columbia 

University have been very cooperative — 
two of the students lack bachelors degrees, 
but there was no problem in admitting them 
to the University. 

— Wishes there were more Spanish-speaking 
students — only one Puerto Rican student 
in Institute; 

— Students lack cohesiveness ; feels Ms. 
Coleman would have been helpful in pulling 
them together as a group; 

— Pleased with the individual characteristics 
of the students — background, experiences, 
and intelligence are superior; 

— "Fantastic" recruiting job done by Geraldlne 
Clark (late notification of funding from 
the Office of Education; only a week and a 
half to recruit) . 

Students : (While on site, my time with the students was 

limited. One of the students was In Washington 
recently and I had a long talk with him. The 
following perceptions are derived from both 
the conversation and the visit.) 



The majority of the students are conanu n i , 
rather than library, oriented — view 
Institute as "a means to an eml"; 

— The Seminar and the media course show 
evidence of planning and arc related 
inner-city service; the library courses, 
however, have no relevance to inner-city 
problems or services; 

— Library courses are"too traditional and 
dul 1 " ( see above ) ; 

— Anticipate future employment with mixed 
emotions — eager and enthusiastic to 
effect change but leery of the political, 
financial, and bureaucratic constraints; 

— Some would have preferred that all courses 
be separate Institute courses — "too 
scattered" around the University; 

— Present a united front in matters relating 
to the Institute and the curriculum, but 
they each have many and varied outside 
interests. 



RESULTS : 

Students who successfully complete the Institute 
(Summer, 1974) will earn a Masters degree in Library 
Service. 

The Seminar will be incorporated into the regular 
Library School curriculum. 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Students: Library courses should be revised and made 

more relevant to service in inner-city public 
libraries. 



Bene L. Durant 

Field Coordinator 

Leadership Training Institute 
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Leadership Training Institute 
Site Visit Report 
"Library Improvement and Skill Trainino (LIST)" 

Coahoma Junior College 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 



PROBLEM: 

In the words of the Director, Dr. McKinley Martin, 
"Coahoma Junior College is located in the Mississippi 
Delta. This area has been historically characterized 
by racial prejudice; outmigration of its youth, 
plantation type control of all agencies and institutions 
hard working poorly paid Black people; high percent 
of women heads of house; an ill-proportionate percentage 
of underemployment and unemployment resulting in a high 
number of welfare and related types of dependencies; 
submarginal education system; and generally lack of 
hope for the masses of its Black citizens." 

"The local school systems have been so impoverished 
that most of the elementary schools were without any 
type of organized library. They had neither the funds 
nor the trained talent to set up libraries with any 
degree of sophistication. Therefore, this institute 
will have a dual role of assisting and providing 
hope for individuals while simultaneously providing 
hope for an impoverished area." 



PB:0PLE: 

The plan of operation provided for eighteen women 
students who were either unemployed or underemployed. 
The current enrollment is twenty-one Black under- 
employed women ranging in age from 23 to 52. They are 
all employed in either the school systems of the four 
counties which the junior college serves, or local 
Head Start programs. All the participants possess 
either a high school diploma or a GED certificate, but 
neither is an entrance reguirement. Some have had 
previous college training and are classified as either 
advanced freshmen or sophomores, but the majority of 
them are at the beginning freshman level. Most are 
married and have several dependent children. They were 



recruited by th»^ Director throuqh contacts with lor.il 
school principals .md Hoad Start officials. For 
additional information on the students, see attached 
Opening Day Report. 



PLAN: 

This instructional program was first implemented 
at Coahoma in 1972 under the Public Service Careers 
Proaram. The PSC program was a cooperative effort 
between the U.S. Department of Labor (funding) and the 
U.S. Office of Education (administration and monitoring) 
to train and upgrade employed library paraprofessionals 
on a part-timo work release basis. Fifteen Black 
women successfully completed that program. Based on the 
success of the PSC program and the still unmet need for 
more trained library technicians, funding was received 
from HEA Title II-B to continue training. Although 
three of the current students were enrolled in the PSC 
progr2un» this is not a continuation of that program. 

Students attend classes on a part-time work release 
basis. Classes are from 2:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday with no classes on Friday. Coahoma is 
on the guarter system? students can earn 18 hours per 
quarter (6 hours Skills Training and 12 hours General 
Education courses). Because of the emphasis on skills 
(typing, processinq, clerical, etc.) and the fact that 
they are employed, skills training begins in the first 
quarter and typing classes are required each semester. 
There are no classes in cataloging or reference. (Note: 
other A. A. level training programs have taught reference 
and catologing. Within the library profession there is 
a major controversy concerning the suitability of teaching 
these courses to technicians.) 

An internship is planned for the Winter and Spring 
quarters. Individual plans will be worked out for each 
student and they will receive three hours credit per 
quarter. 

Three one-day library related workshops are scheduled 
during the year. While on site I attended, and partici- 
pated in, a workshop on "Inter-Group Relations for 
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Library Torhnician Traine«»9 and Trainers." Tho institute 
outside evaluator, conssaltants in Adult I'dur.ition, an«! 
institute staff and students were in attendanco. 

The institute is following the original plan of 
ooeration with no modifications. 



PERCEPTIONS : 

Director ? He sees the institute as a model for the state? 

this is the only Library Technical Assistant 
training site in Mississippi; has held 
planning meetings with the Academic Dean in 
order to incorporate this program into the 
established junior colleae curriculum; plans 
to ao into degree program next year. 



Academic 

Dean: Lends full support to the institute and is 

workino closely with the Director to get 
library technician train inq established as 
a degree program; also would like to see 
Coahoma Junior College become the LTA 
training site in the state. 



Coach 

Counselor : Currently conducting employment survey 
throughout: the state; survey is not yet 
completed but initial response has been 
favorable; jobs are, or will be, available. 

Students t The students, though not very vocal, were 
unanimous in their praise of the academic 
program, the faculty, and the Director. 
Despite the hardships of time and travel 
(one student drives 76 miles each way to and 
from the college) and the many roles they have 
to play each day (wife, mother, employee, 
student) they are faring well. 
One student said she was getting "education 
at a discount price.** 



ERIC 



An interestinq feature of this institute is that 
the Director has taken into consideration the probability 
of :;ero federal funding to continue the second year of 
the program. The program is so designed that at the end 
of one year students can earn an LTA certificate and will 
be qualified library technicians even though they do not 
possess the two year degree. 



PECOMfffENDATIONS : 

There were no recommendations made by students » 
faculty. Director, or LTI staff. 



Bene L. Durant 

Field Coordinator 

Leadership Training Institute 
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Leadership Training Institute 
Site Visit Report 
Education of Librarianship 
in Urban Conununity Colleges 
Indiana University, Bloomington , Indiana 
Site Visit Dates - January 29-31, 1974 



PROBLEM: 

Dr. Shirley Edsall, author of this institute pro- 
posal, surveyed 428 conununity college librarians, with 
324 usable returns received (75.7%). Dr. Edsall found 
the following data: 

"A majority of the community college librarians 
expressed a need for special knowledge, in addition to 
that reguired of other academic librarians, in the 
areas of the history and philosophy of the community 
college, the variety of its occupational and transfer 
programs, and the diversity of the student body it 
serves. In other particular fields of education they 
mentioned curriculum development, educational psychology, 
adult education, vocational education, and educational 
technology. Library schools should assume the respon- 
sibility of making this special knowledge available to 
present and future students by means of a special 
course or seminar relative to the unique features of 
community education and the library service required 
to meet the needs of this educational venture. Over 
90% of the librarians suggested that special knowledge, 
competencies, and attitudes are needed for community 
colleqe librarianship." 

With this stated need, the institute was funded 
focusing on a nationwide selection of ethnic minorities 
interested in becoming community college librarians. 



PEOPLE : 

Due to the late notification of fundina, recruit- 
ment posed a serious, though not insurmountable, problem. 
From telephone calls made to librarians throuohout the 
country, ads in national newspapers qeored to specific 
ethnic qroups, and contacts with applicants for the 
i.Miiil.ir «T.uiuaLe library pronram, 38 appi i cMt ions 
v'.-to rocoiv<»<l. Those applications wore then reviewed 



by T committee consisting of the Institute Din^ctvu , 
the Associate Dean of the Library School, and throo 
members of the Library School faculty in order to 
select eighteen students. 

The foreign language requirement was waived for 
all institute students, but in all other areas they 
met standard University entrance requirements. 

The ethnic composition is thirteen Blacks, four 
Mexi can- Ameri cans r and one South *jnerican. There are 
eleven women and seven men with their ages ranging 
from 22 to 4 3; six of them are married and five of them 
have dependent children. They represent nine states 
and the District of Columbia. For additional informa- 
tion, see attached Opening Day Report. 



PLAN: 

The original proposal was written by Di . Shirley 
Edsall, who has since left the University to accept 
other employment. The new Director, Charles Hale, is 
basically following the original proposal with a few 
modifications. It is a Masters degree program con- 
sisting of one academic year and two summer sessions. 
The institute is using the interdisciplinary approach 
with students taking electives from the Department of 
Higher Education as well as the School of Library 
Science. They are enrolled in regularly scheduled 
courses at the University with the Seminar being the 
only separate institute course. It is designed largely 
to deal with the special features and problems of a 
community college and the learning resource center in 
the college. This is accomplished through field trips, 
guest speakers and lecturers, and group discussions. 
Each summer session will consist of the seminar and an 
elective. The Director taught the Seminar in the first 
semester, is currently counseling the students, and 
will again teach the seminar in both summer sessions. 
Due to the fact that there are no community colleges 
near the University, there is no practicum or field 
work component in this institute. 



MODI ri CATKINS: 



The suninuM sossionn, as oriqinally pl.mnoci. con- 
sisted »)t a nix hour seminar. From Jitudont input ami 
conferences with the outside cvaluator, it has been 
changed to a three hour problem solvinq format. 

The proqran objectives have been more clearly 
defined and delineated by the students and the new 
director. 



PERCEPTIONS : 

Pi rector ! Institute has had positive impact on the 
" Graduate Library School 

1. more concern for materials for minorities; 

2. new foundations course on community colleqe 
librarianship will be incorporated into the 
reqular Masters curriculum; 

3. interaction of institute students with the 
faculty and reqular Masters students; 

4. a new awareness of people relatinn to each 
other and responding to needs. 



Faculty u*. 
M ember : Students in the institute have brouaht a 

variety of experiences and backgrounds to 

Indiana University. 



From formal and informal discussions with other- 
faculty members, the Dean, and the Associate nean, it 
was obvious that the institute is receivino full support 
from the Graduate Library School. Those faculty members 
who had tauqht institute students, with one exception, 
found them to be highly capable and welcomed the 
opportunity of having them in their classes. 

I had the same general impression after talkino 
with two members of the Advisory Committee, one of 
whom had also tauqht the students. They follow the 
students proqress closely and are committed to assist- 
ing in their successful completion of the institute. 



students: The xi^ual student complaints were airod: 

"Not enough money": "I was told too littlo 
about the proqram in the boqinninq"? "Noti- 
fication about acceptance came too lato." 
But they conceded that these were minor in- 
conveniences. The major conplaint from the 
majority of the students was the format and 
the method of instruction of the current 
seminar. They feel the present instructor 
is not as well prepared or as knowledgeable 
as Mr. Hale (taught first semester) and that 
the material they are receiving is extraneous 
to basic library skills such as acquisitions. 
They want more basic, practical, material. 

They felt they learned more from Mr. 
Hale and several expressed a desire for him 
to take over the course the remainder of 
this semester. Others said the instructor is 
not the problem, it's the format ? it's too 
loosely structured and needs to be revised 
and given more substance. At any rate, there 
is much dissatisfaction with the Seminar as 
it is presently taught. Another comment, 
though not as frequent, was the lack of 
opportunity for field work or some type of 
practical work experience as part of the 
instructional program. 

On the positive side, the students have no 
regrets from entering the institute; they are 
realising personal, as well as professional, 
goals; feel no sense of isolation within the 
Library School or the University; and have 
good rapport with the director. They appre- 
ciate his genuine concern for them as indivi- 
duals. 



I might add that the Afro-American Affairs Depart- 
ment of the University and its many services, both 
academic and social, has played a major role in helping 
Black students adjust to a large Midwestern university. 
The Vice-chancellor for Afro- American Affairs is a 
member of the Institute Advisory Committee and his 
personal concern for the students' general well-being 
was clearly evident. 



Approximately one third of the students corned 
4.00 avLraqes (on a 4.00 scale) for the first somestei 

Students are compilinq several biblioqraphies on 
occupational/career materials for use in community 
colleges. 

Initial job contacts have yielded approximately 
10% positive response. Resm^s of all students woro 
takeiTto the job reqistry at ALA Midwinter and over 
a thousand letters of inquiry have been mailed. 

Students who successfully complete the Institute 
will earn an MLS degree and will be qualified for 
employment in community colleqe libraries. 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 



The Seminar, which is the focal point of the 
Institute, needs to be restructured. T ^^J^^^f^^^^^i^ 
with the Director and selected members of the Library 
School faculty. They in turn, with input ^^^^.^^^..^^ 
students and possibly the outside evaluator, will modify 
this semester's course and revamp the course for tne 



summer session 



Bene L. Durant 

Field Coordinator 

Leadership Traininq Institute 
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:.«• I'lorship 'rrTinint; Institute Site Visjit Report 
"Traininq Library A i ties in Pueblo Inrlinn Schools" 
University of Now Mexico - Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Site Visit Dates: »='ebruary 25-26, 1974 



PROBLEM: 

It is a sad historical fact that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs day schools in the Pueblos (reserva- 
tions) have lacked adequate libraries and library 
services. This is due in part to the lack of trained 
library personnel. College level educational oppor- 
tunities for Pueblo residents have been limited due 
to the low level of previous education, qeoqraphic 
isolation, economic, and other prohibitive factors. 
(Sec attached descriptions of four Pueblos.) This 
institute is designed to help alleviate this problem 
by providing on-site library-media training to eight 
Indians . 



PEOPLE : 

The students selected for this institute are 
employed as teacher aides in the BIA schools. In 
addition, they have all completed or are currently 
enrolled in general education courses and/or elect ives 
through the University Extension Division. They are 
women ranging in age from 19 to 60; only one is single 
the others are married and have dependent children. 
(See attached opening day report.) 



PLAN : 

The eight Pueblos represented are geographically 
divided into the Northern and Southern Agencies (four 
aides each) of the BIA. Classes for students in the 
Northern Pueblos are taught at each school on a rotating 
basis. Part of each class period is spent in cata- 
loging and classifying the collection at that parti- 
cular school. The instructor, Janet Naumer, and the 
students snare in this activity which has a two fold 
effect — it serves as a practical learning experience 
and also expedites time in the processing and acces- 
sibility of library materials. Students from the 
Southern Pueblos are taught on Saturdays (also by 



Ks. Maumer) at the University in Albuquerque. In 
addition to her formal teachinq duties (two courses 
per semester) Ms. Naumer also spends time during the 
week at the schools with each student. In this ca- 
pacity she qives individualized instruction, helps 
in orqanizinq the library, and when necessary, con-;- 
ferrinq with the principal. The library-media traininq 
consists of nine credit hours each for the spring 
and fall semester and six for the summer session, for 
a total cf 24 credit hours. 



MODIFICATIONS: 

During the past fall semester classes were held 
once a week. Due to the energy crisis and the dis- 
tance to be traveled by the students and Ms. Naumer, 
classes are now held every other week for one full 
day instead of a half day. 

Ms. Naumer will net be available *or the summer 
session. It is crucial that a new instructor with 
her expertise be hired to complete this phase of the 
training. 



PERCEPTIONS : 

Director: (Lot see Smith) Major concern is the lack 
" of professional supervision for the stu- 
dents after the institute is completed. 
Although their training is for library 
aides, they will function as librarians . 

In structo r: (Janet Naumer) Main problem is cooperation 

frotn the Pueblo school principals in 

supplying necessary equipment and materi- 
als to support the training program and 
the school library. 

— Use of a University car would have been 
helpful but it has to be returned to the 
campus each night. (Ms. Naumer uses her 
own car.) 



— Students, on the whole, are doing a 



(xofM iob both in their rour:;o work 
and in orqAnizinq their librarion. 

Students : Most of the student comments were support- 
'■ ive of the institute in general, the in- 
structor, and the director. There were 
a few specific comments, however: 

Several of the students from the Southern 
Pueblos expressed a desire to attend 
classes at their Pueblos (like students 
in the Northern Pueblos) instead of at 
the University. They don't particularly 
like having to give up their Saturdays 
since they all have family responsibilities. 
Also, by meeting at the Pueblos, they can 
help each other in problem solvinci. 

Another comment was that Ms. Naumer is 
"spreading herself too thin" — the time 
she spends on site often is not long 
enough to accomplish very much. 

LTr Field Coordinator : 

All of the students I met were interesting 
people but one in particular is especially 
noteworthy. She is 60 years old. After 
I observed her in class, talked with her, 
and briefly visited her library, her interest 
enthusiasm, energy, and creativity belied her 
chronological years. She was really a joy 
to behold! 



RESULTS: 

1. Students are already organizing library-media 
collections in their schools and are providing 
related services. 

2. In some Pueblos, community libraries are being 
developed. Some already exist; others are in 
the planning stages. 
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3. Students who complete the training will have earned 
the AA deqree (all credits are transferable to a 
BA degree) . 

4. Upon completion of the degree, students will be 
eligible for state certification. 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Inst ructor ; If on-site training programs like this 

are to continue, a media van equipped with 

all the necessary reference and teaching 
materials, would be useful. Although the 
university gives full support to the 
institute in theory , in fact there are 
many problems with the use of university 
equipment for on-site training. 

Director: Like the University, the BIA lends support 

to the institute, but that varies widely 

among the individuals involved. Within 
the organizational structure of the BIA 
there is no library specialist. There 
should be such a person at either the 
national or agency level with full respon- 
sibility and authority for the organization 
of libraries in the Pueblo schools. 



Bene L. Durant 

Field Coordinator 

Leadership Training Institute 
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Leadership Traininq Institute Site Visit Report 
"Indian Graduate Librarianship Institute" 
University of Arizona - Tucson, Arizona 
Site Visit Dates - February 28 - March 1, 1974 



PPOBLEM: 

The best problem statement comes from Velma 
Rumley, a Navajo enrolled in this institute. The 
following is excerpted from a paper she wrote for a 
class in Library Service to Ethnic Minorities: 

"My feelings about libraries in the past tend 
to be more negative than favorable. My experiences 
with libraries make me think of them as forboding, 
unfriendly places that charge for the least delay in 
book returns. A feeble attempt at having bookmobile 
service on the reservation fell through, since it spent 
more time in the mud than it did givinq service. I 
say this with frustration and resentment. I am frus- 
trated because I have been one of the fortunate few 
who has been exposed to a new breed of librarians and 
I wonder how lonq it will take my people back on the 
reservation to have this experience. I resent the 
fact that my people have not been turned on to the li-* 
brary world and its many benefits." 



PEOPLE: 

Thirteen Indian students are currently enrolled 
in this one year masters level institute. Eight of 
them entered the program in September; the other five 
in January. At least two of the students possess 
masters degrees. There are seven females and six 
males with ages ranging from 22 to 40. Al but two 
of the students are married and most of these have 
several dependent children. They represent the 
following states: Arizona (5), California (2), and 
one each from Mississippi, Utah, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and South Dakota. Recruitment was a some- 
what harried affair due to the late notification of 
funding and the paucity of Indians with the interests 
and qualifications for graduate study in librarianship. 
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MODIFI CAT IONS: 

The original proposal provided for fifteen 
students: twelve to receive undergraduate instruction 
and three to receive graduate instruction. Also the 
institute was to cover a two year period. Now the 
institute is a one year graduate program with thirteen 
instead of fifteen students. 



PLAN: 

In addition to regularly scheduled courses in the 
Graduate Library School and electives, students are 
enrolled in three separate specialized courses: Ad- 
ministration of a Cultural Center, Social Science ^ 
Information for Indian Communities, and "Museology . 
I sat in on the first two classes but was not able to 
observe the course in "Museolooy" . It is a course in 
museum techniques (Indian emphasis) cataloging and 
classifying of artifacts. Each course is evaluated at 
mid-term in order to modify or re-structure. Students 
contributed in planning and scheduling courses for the 
second semester. Most are carrying a full course load 
of 15-16 semester hours. The field work comporent will 
be implemented in the summer session. Students will 
work in different types of libraries serving Indians. 
They are not restricted to the Tucson area; some plan 
to return to their home sites for the field work ex- 
perience. In all cases, the on-site supervisor will 
maintain communication with the institute/director or 
appropriate faculty member. Field voz}^8 six credit 
hours and will be graded "pass/fail". 

When the need arises, informal rap sessions are 
held with students and faculty. 

PERCEPTIONS : 

Students: — more support from Dickinson is needed 

(his role in the institute is strictly 

administrative) 

— would prefer to have an Indian instructor 
(the secretary is the only Indian staff 
member) 
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— no concontratcd effort from institiitc ncM 
Graduate Library School in loratinq jobs? 
"job outlook is bleak"; students are look- 
ing for jobs on their own 

— "Courses too hard; stipends too low" 



At the time of my visit the low stipends were the 
most immediate problem. Since that time. Prank Stevens, 
Program Director, USOE, has approved budget changes 
which provide increased stipends to those students with 
past library experience. Unfortunately two of the men 
with large families (one of whom regularly gives blood 
to receive money) were among those who did not qualify 
for an increase. 

In summary, the students comments were: We need 
"money now and jobs in the future." 



Director: (Dr. Donald Dickinson) Many students had 

severe academic problems the first semester 
resulting in a number of E's (Failure), I's 
(Incomplete) and C*s. The courses were 
Cataloging and Reference which we -e taught 
by regular GLS faculty members. Although 
tutoring sessions were made available to the 
students last semester, very few of them took 
advantage of this service. 

Ms. Deas Campbell, institute instructor, is 
presently tutoring students and conferring 
with faculty members on the necessary re- 
quirements to make up the Incompletes. 

— attributes the academic problems to the 
"rush" recruiting job necessitated by the 
late notification of funding; had there 
been more time it might have been possible 
to recruit a higher calibre of student 

— A case to illustrate that point is the 
five students who entered in January. 
Thus far. they have had no academic dif- 
ficulties and seem to be better prepared 
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foi viiAiluAte study. (IVo of th<»«o h.ivo 
oarncd masters deqroes.) 

— Starting to make inquiries about employ- 
ment possibilities. 



RJ::SULTS : 

Students who successfully complete the institute 
will have earned an MLS degree. (The Graduate School 
of Library Science was recently accredited by the 
American Library Association.) The five new students 
will have federal support through December 1974. 

These thirteen students will increase the small 
number of Indian librarians and add another much needed 
dimension and point of view to the profession. 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Student t The planners should find out about living 

costs, housina, schoolina for children, and 

other practical aspects of living in advance . 



Bene L. Durant 

Field Coordinator 

Leadership Training Institute 



A ppen dix p'1 



l.e.KltM i h If J iajni!i.i ln:»titiito Si tt? Vif.it. Report 
iMucitiofKil Motii.i TtM'hnician Institute 
Burlintiton (Vuinty (*(>lle'io ~ Peinl)orton, Now Jorsoy 
Site Visit Dates: March 12-1 J, 1974 



This report will depart from the usual format 
because this was a return trip to this institute. Basic 
background information was gathered and reported last 
year (see attached report) . 

In this visit I had only two main questions: 
"What did you learn from last year's institute experi- 
ence? Based on what you learned, what changes and 
modifications have been made this year?** 

At the time of my visit last year (April 10-12, 
1973, second semester) it was already apparent to Mr. 
Gude and Mr. Thomas that the most immediate need was 
for a full time counselor, preferably an ex-offender, 
who would be uniquely qualified to deal with the special 
counseling needs of the corrections-related students and 
to also serve as a positive role model for these students 
This need has been met in the person of Nr. James Meyers 
who was hired in July for the second and last year of 
this institute. He and Mr. Gude both counsel students 
but Mr. Meyers main areas of responsibility are the non- 
academic problems such as negotiatinq with parole 
officers and correctional authorities, helpinn to 
secure local housinq and veteran benefits, transportation 
and Qcnerally assisting the students in adjustinq to 
the transition from their previous life stylos of urban 
life, drugs, crime, and incarceration to a small rtjral 
college environment. 

It was also apparent last year that this institute 
would probably have a hiqh drop-out rate due to the 
following factors: 

1. With only a few exceptions, most of them havo had 

no previous positive educational experience and con- 
sequently place little value on education in aeneral 
and the institute in particular* 

2. They were selected for this institute rather than 
applying to it because they were among a small number 
of incarcerated men legally eligible for the proqram. 



U The liniitod soopt* of th«^ instituto (luliic.it ional 

Media Tochnoloqy) anri the job market — moPt of thrm 
"have often earned substantially more money, leqally 
as well as illegally, than they can expect to re- 
ceive as a library or media paraprofessional" 
(Lorenz Gude) . 

4. Students who entered the program as inmates and were later 
paroled encountered a host of other problems: 

a. most returned to their home sites (Camden, 
Trenton, and other neighboring cities) and trans- 
portation to the campus became time consumina and 
difficult — some students lacked cars or rides 
to the campus? 

b. the temptations in their home environments to 
return to drug use and crime; 

c. family problems — some are married and have 
dependent children to support, others are es- 
tranged from their wives and families and have 
neither moral nor financial support from them. 



Through extensive personal and academic counseling 
and enrollment in college developmental classes, students 
have been sufficiently oriented to an academic en- 
vironment and many are motivated enough to at least try 
to "stick it out", even though their interests may be 
in areas other than educational media technology. Some 
of the special problems of the new parolees have been 
alleviated by locating housing near the campus. This 
has had the two fold effect of drastically reducinn the 
transportation problem and lessening the odds of re- 
turninq to druqs and crime by placing them in a new 
semi-rural environment. This was not easily accomplished, 
however? many had to receive permission from their 
parole officers to transfer jurisdiction to Bordentown. 
This often involved many phone calls, letters, and a lot 
of time and energy before the transfers were finally 
approved . 

Despite these efforts there has still been a high 
drop-out rate. The institute is to train fourteen 
students. At all times there have been fourteen students 
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onrf'Hrtl irt ^'.t lultMito dropped otit, Hunkod out , wf*r<* 
asked to Icavv, others were added. Approximritoly four 
of the correct ions- re la ted students from last year are 
still enrolled. Of these, one is interested in photo- 
journalism and has had an article published in a national 
magazine. Another is making plans to continue study 
towards a bachelors degree. 

It is still too eirly to tell whether any of them 
will actually be employed as educational media techni- 
cians, but they realize that they are acquiring market- 
able skills that give them an alternative to the way 
of life that caused them to be previously incarcerated. 
Also, employment as technicians can be a stepping stone 
to another career, or to help finance further education. 
At any rate, the main objective for the corrections- 
related students is **that as a consequence of their 
involvement with the program they will find some viable 
alternative to the way of life that has put them in 
jail in the past.** (Lorenz Gude) 

The highlight of this trip was a visit to Bordentown 
Reformatory. I was only allowed to see the educational 
areas of the prison — the Right to Read program, the 
college level classes taught by instructors from 
Burlington County College, and the library. Needless 
to say, this was a very educational experience for me. 
I met inmates who had completed college degrees vrhilo 
incarcerated, other who had either learned to read or 
increased their reading levels through the Right to 
Read program, and some who tutor their fellow inmates. 
The most remarkable part of these facilities was the 
library. I Wu.8 taken to the prison by two men who had 
been previously incarcerated there. They pointed out 
the vast changes in the collection since they had left. 
Part of the collection is to support the educational 
program, there is a separate law collection, and the 
remainder is recreational reading. It was in this area 
that the changes were noted. Books, periodicals, and 
newspapers reflect the interests of the largely Black 
prison population. Censorship is at a minimum — many 
of the books reflect radical political thought and 
ideology. 
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In summary, this institute may or may not produce 
fourteen educational media technicians, but what it has 
done is make an attempt at reducing the recidivism rate 
in New Jersey by providing the opportunity and support 
for a new way of life for a small number of inmates 
and parolees. To this end this institute is meeting 
its objectives. 



Bene L. Durant 

Field Coordinator 

Leadership Training Institute 
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Personal notes from Milwaukee meetina, February 21-22, 1974 
(Defininn ConOTunity Information Needs and Desiqninq Library 
Training Proqraros to Meet These Needs) 

Dorothy J. Anderson 



1. Librarians should look at the library in the life of the 
user , rather than the user in t.he life of the library . 

2. If librarians are to be change agents, they must work 
through community opinion leaders (for credibility) . 

3. The librarian as "street artist** — living, feeling, 
hearing, and to some extent experiencing both the hopes» 
and survival, and 'information for living' needs of the 
economically impoverished. 

4. The librarian as "street artist" must be flexible, coura- 
geous , tough , independent . 

5. He must be where the community is — meetings, clubs, 
churches, hang-outs. 

6. The librarian, or library institution, must assume respon*- 
sibility for the lack of response on the part of the 
community. 

7. We have come and gone, impelled by some brief liberal 
instinct and federal funds* leaving a legacy of depen- 
dency and despair. 

8. The poor have constant suspicion-producing contact with 
many government institutions, and are accustomed to getting 
shortchanged and hearing hollow promises. 

9. Remember that poor neighborhoods have their leaders, 
their value systems, their pride of community. 

10. Society has recently regressed in its application of in- 
terest and money to the problems of the poor. 

11. Delivering information needs must be preceded by a sys- 
tematic gathering of available data — statistics, studies, 
figures, a community profile on unemployment, housing, 
future projections — before plunging into the scene as a 
provider of services. 



12. Question raised: Whom arc ve sorvinq — ourselves or 
others? Simqcstion: We can't know other's needs until 
we know our own. 

13. If coinnunity residents REALLY define their own informa- 
tion needs and if librarians really listen and become 
willing to provide this information, there is an un- 
spoken fear that we miqht be used or regarded as servants 
of tho people. - In contrast to our present roles as 
teachers, missionaries and enliqhteners, which brinq us 
warm qood feelings, self-esteem, even though our programs 
are ineffective. 

14. Information is political. 
Information molds minds. 

Information is used to suppress and oppress. 
Information CAN be used to free people. The realities of 
the relationship between politics and information is 
ignored in library schools, 

15. All librarians will not be change agents. But all should 
be exposed to political significance of information. 

16. Why discuss traininq at all unless we face facts of 
oppression and manipulation. 

17. These are not radical ideas. They are the heart of ALA 
library standards which we ignore at our peril. 

18. Terms like "outreach program", "target group", "special 
Clientele", etc., are fads. It's PEOPLE service we re 
after. All people. (Whoever needs what we can provide.) 

19. Plannina with people — what they define as needs. 

20. If public libraries can't and won't use our oraduates, 
we'll send our graduates to agencies who will. If public 
libraries aren't producing services, let them die. If 
library schools won't train for service to all, let them 
die. 

21. Other aqencies are just as bureaucratic (or more) than 
libraries. Better stick with the ship. All educational 
institutions and social agencies become cumbersome and 
self-serving eventually. 

Note of Optimism: Any agency requiring an information special i 
can use our graduates — try them all. The object — to 
link with the people who are reaching for knowledge. 



l«.iT ♦ hat now tiotworkin<i priorities of ALA and Nntion.Tl 
C'-nini ssion aqoin exclude the poor and "underestimated". 



23. It soens that hospitals arc in the business to serve 
doctors ; schools to serve teachers ? libraries to serve 
librarians . Who will qive time and money to serve the 
people . 

24. On Field Work — Students need opportunity to sift choices - 
experience frustrations — encounter red tape, indif ference» 
apathy, hostility — learn the games — survival mechan- 
isms and techniques and the hostile challenne that dis- 
quises the need for a way out of oppression and circles 

of defeat, despair, pessimism. 

25. Since the demise of the Pov<>rty Proqram, the residue in 
communities has been indiqenous leadership — self-styled, 
Mip,)orted, and directed proqrams for neiqhborhood people. 
TalKing, thinkinq, believinq, and a few are still DOING. 

26. It is up to tho city librarian to inform the library 
board of community realities and needs, press for budget 
and priority activities, demonstrate to board the flavor 
of the community by use of video, open board meetinqs 

to the public, e-t.. 

27. P.ntrenched library systems and library education programs 
are "runninq scared." They have nothing to show — funds 
reduced. Now is the time to let them save themselves by 
serving people — by at last scrvinq people, they could 
preserve their own institutions. 



Advocate Counsel ir.q Model - p^<»ac*JU^ U.^ iA*\ ki- V5<o ^^^^ - U vm W\ 

1. Community selects interns. 

2. Bond requlations on academic degrees. 

3. Peseaich -- key to documenting (backing) political stiat- 
eqies . 

4. To assert control over one's own life, by knowin<T con- 
sequences of his or others actions (under the law) . 



5. Society now has primary value on passive behavior by low 
income qroups — keeps them powerless. 

Steps in /advocate Counsel inq 

1. Counselor emphasizes accurate information — expand options 
educational phase; 

2. Force choice content — "make a choice or choices will be 
made for you"; 

3. counselor as facilitator (helps client make decision) ; 

4. develop toaether an affirmative format — workinq FOR 
somet»iinq, rather than against — emphasis on education 
and information rather than confrontation; 

5. consolidates decision — client tells his family, etc; 

6. implementation — planning strategy to deal with institu- 
tion; 

a. put everything in writing — make copies, 

b. file everything in chronological file, 

c. send all mail certified — return receipt requested, 

d. counselor never does actual advocating, 

e. if client can't write, get family help — reinforce 
writing and readinq skills, 

f. client learns techniques of being affirmatively 
assertive , 

g. client should be able to practice advocacy on his own, 

h. client becomes independent , 

i. client maximizes self control and minimizes *other" 
control . 



• o vc>ca i.' * in • 1 1 n . - - Ceno rd 1 

1. Uwl:; :a; jt^Jitive .i.ssort.ive behavior i 'S Ww k»'/. 

2. Nol.hino builds trust like ACCUR\Tr. Informat ion (rlc^trd) . 
(::<>to when it v.'ill be revised and siqnetl.) 

3. In ncr'^s the counselor uses understandable lan<iUtit:o, nay 
paraphusc, but cites primary source. 

4. Knowlod«ie as n means of prevention of frustration, apathy, 
otc. 

5. To help people, be effectively assertive — you have to 
knov» the law. 

6. Indiqenous clients have more energy and cofidence as 
they become more assertive — become leaders in the 
community. 

7. This program is working because it is NOT generating 
dependence . 

8. Paper will be available ~ write to Milwaukee c/o Mike 
Brophy. 



Library training programs for American Indian a must focus on 
the training of locai people for local jobs in non-degree 
programs or paraprofessional programs. 

It is not feasible to expect small isolated groups or tribes 
of Indians to be able to attract or support the services of 
a (MLS) professional librarian, yet library services are 
almost non-existent* 
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Report on Micro-Workshop 
Sponsored by Leadership Training institute, 
Florida State University 



Participants: California State University, Pullerton 
Case Western Reserve (diversity 
University o£ Toledo 



Prepared byt Patrick S. Sanchec, Director 
Graduate institute for Mexican Americans 
California State University, Pullerton 



Submitted tot Ms. Dorthy Anderson 
program Coordinator 



J^e 1974 



Purpose ; 

The purpose of the Micro-Workshops with Case Western Reserve 
University and the University of Toledo was to examine the alternatives 
for training librarians to serve the minority ccamiunities in the large 
urban areas. This included an examination of how students were able 
to function in an intern program designed to operate within the coiwnunity. 

The workshop also gave us the opportunity to share our experiences 
gained during the past year. Length of program, curriculum, intemshipsr 
etcetera were areas of greatest con':em to all of us. 
Program: Cleveland, Case Western Reserve 

Our meeting at Case Western Reserve on May 29 and 30, lost some 
effectivensss due to graduation of students and the closure of the 
census. However, through the efforts of Al Goldt«yn and members of his 
staff we were able to accomplish a great deal. 

Visitation to the library involved in the Case Western Reserve 
Program gave us the opportunity to consider developing an intern 
program where a total library program operation is developed, operated 
and manned by students. The practical ei^rience was good but the 
academics were considered lengthy. Students fait that two yws was 
far too long, considering that students in the regular Library Science 
Program were able to complete their studies and find placement in one year. 
However, their practical experience was far better than others. It was 
also felt that the academic preparation did not seem to fit the practical 
as well as it should have. One must remember however that this was based 
on the opinion of only one student that we were able to interview. 
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In our discussions with the Director and Staff T had the feeling 
that a great deal of restrictions and Ixmitations were placed on the 
Program by the Institution. The )r. ;k of control over their own funds 
seemed to impare the program. 

While the internship was the strong point of the programt we 
were also made aware of the difficulty of the Staff to operate the 
program as effectively as they had anticipated. This waE ) fault of 
the Institute but that of the library system and its methias of financing 
its branch libraries. 

An example of "rhis problem was brought into clearer focus during 
our visit to the Latino Library branch housed in the basement of a 
branch library in Cleveland's Spanish community. 

The Staff was composed of one Spanish Speaking para«-professional 
position. Because this person had no other assistance he was unable to 
leave the library to make contact with the coamiunity. There was also 
no one available "upstairs** in the library that could speak Spanish to 
direct the community people to the collection "downstairs**. 

Tlte experience that was provided through this Nicro-^Workshop in 
Cleveland made us more aware of what must be done to be more effective 
in 8er\'ing the minority communities in our large urban areas. It also 
has reinforced my belief that greater contact and commmication between 
special library education programs is necessary to insure each program 
success and support. 
Program: Toledo » University of Toledo 

Our meeting with Staff and students at Toledo on Hay 30 and 31 
was quite productive. 



Their non-ton vent ional approach to the traditional work-study 
program wa;; ot .jroat interest to our students. 

our meeting with Miles Martin* his faculty and students on 
Thursday afternoon was for the purpose of orientation to each program. 
Goals cmd objectives of our program were discussed in terms of organi- 
zational structure, curriculumt and field work or intern programs. 

This was followed by visitation to two agencies to observe students 
involved in intern work. 

On Thursday evening we joined the students and Staff at Toledo in 
an informal seminar at which time student progress and problems in the 
intern setting were discussed. A great deal of open discussion 
between our stude:tts and the Toledo students took place. 

Friday morning was spent visiting the Guadalupe Center Project 
in Toledo's Chicane section. Here we were able to discuss the 
possibility of a cooperative program with University of Toledo, 
California State Unviersity, Fullerton and the Toledo Chicano 
community. This project is now being considered for iiqplementation. 

The Toledo program had several aspects which we at Fullerton have 
considered for some time. This Micro Workshop enabled us to critically 
observe these alternatives for possible implementation into our own 
program; 

a) Student volunteer «N>rk at an "alien" agency gives students 
an excellent perspective of areas generally not included in 
the library professional field. 

b) Salaried jobs in "other" social agencies normally not included 
in the profession but in need of an information system. 
Salaried intern positions with possible future full time 
employment . 



c) Total development of alternative information tioed:; for the* 
cc)ininutiiti«^s through social agencies. 

ii) Motv purposeful related academics to community ncods. 

The value of these micros-workshops cannot be measured in the 
traditional sense. Tt has given us the o^qportunity to observe 
alternatives to serve our minority communities which have been neglected 
through the traditional approach of library service. 

There is a greater need now to support and continue programs which 
do offer alternatives to the people in this country which are literally 
ommitted from information services. 

We can only hope that organizations and programs such as Leadership 
Training Institute can continue to support such activities as Micro- 
Workshops to aid in the elimination of these problems that exist in the 
library profession. 



Sincerely # 




PATRICK S. SANCHEZ^ 
Director, Graduate Institute 



Report on Micro-WorUr.hop 
CWRU at Columbia 
April 18.19,20 197A 

On Tliursday, April 18, 1974 throo students and two faculty 
members* oC the QJKU Title II B Instif ^ went to New York to 
share a special three-day seminnr scri -'S with the Columbia Institute. 
The attached program describes the topics discussed and the media- 
presentations viewed. 

The CWRU visitors were extremely Interested in participating 
in discussions about advocacy and about the .brary and politics 
since these were issues that had been covered in the CWRU Urban 
Library Service Seminar. We were anxious to hear conments from 
another perspective and compare our thinking with the views of 
p«sople from other parts of the country. The CWRU group was also 
interested in the discussions and presentations of media because 
it had had less extensive experience with non-print media and 
wished to learn more about its potential. 

The visit was very successful iu allowing the individual 
visitors to follow Lhrough on their interests. (See questionnaires 
att:ached). Three people felt the personal student- to- student or 
faculty- to- faculty were most helpful in learning what they wanted 
to know; two thought the formal seminar sessions most important. 
Of the seminar sessions, two thought Binnie Tate's discussion on 
politics was the most important; two found Mike Brophy on advocacy 
counselling most valuable, and one thought Don Robert's presenta- 

*Tho8e attending were: Alvin J. Goidwyn, Director; Rao Rohfcld, 
Associate Director; Rebecca Cooper, Jacqueline Wagner, and 
Eonald Walter. 



t iciii on thr uiiv of turdia «ind Llir ntuUcnts* media prrscnlnt ions woro 
the* most helpful. Everyone discovered new ways of vorkln^^ with 
non* print material* 

In the area of library educationi^ it was useful to discover 
that Columbia had the same kinds of problems with field work 
arrangements that CWRU had: coiniunications difficulties with 
libraries and some resistance on •the part of library supervisors. 
Actual visits to field sites could not be arranged because of the 
, seminar schedule » but these were replaced by the Columbia student *8 
videotape presentations which were community surveys of their 
field work areas. 

Upon the group *s retunit a session of the Urban Library Service 
Seminar was devoted to a discussion of the learning that took place 
in New York, so that the entire Institute derived at least some 
benefit. Discussion has also tqken place with other^f acuity and 
students covering parts the N.Y. program which were of parti- 
cular interest to them. 

This micro-*workshop wat an extremely rewarding experience and 
is the kind of opportunity for learning which should be encouraged. 
It allows people to set their own educational objectives and to lo-* 
cate situations in which to achieve them. This makes for effective 
and rewarding learning experiences 
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DATE: 
CQNVBNOR: 

hocJsmrsoRt 

AICBNDINO: 



WRPO SE OP 
MSBIINGt 

ie!EH(l>OL0Qy 



wan ISSUES 

AND CONCBRHSs 



0->vemfl£int Grant 

Institute for Training in Ubrariaashlp under Title ZI-B 
Higher Education Act of I965 as auended* 
"Developing Awareness of Coimunlty Resources" 

April 16, 197'* 

Bridgeport Public Library Classroom 
9-12 DACRI I 

June Csoltko, Assistant Project Director 
Gladys Croom 



Barrlette Brown 
Bemadette Baldlno 
Alrena Buttery 
Breoda Claflln 
Gladys Croom 

Ibyllls CunnLnga 
Jennie Hargrove 



June Csoltko 
Janice B. Fodero 
Xatby Oleaaon 
Murjory Barkina 
janea Natheny 

£• Saul Jones 
Lsa Koserowltz 



Toffl Sargent 
Mary-Ann Skopp 
Janet Toplanaky 
Anne Walsh 
Lois Weatberbee 

Dorla Naedele 
(At Ifebraska 
Institute ) 



Review and Evaluation of DACRI I 



( 1 ) Announceoents 

(2) Discussion in saaller groups 

(3) Sutmnary 



JUne Csoltko announced that Hr. Deals lArenz Is working on a 
grant for personnel and money to coBVlle an Uifonatloa 
directory. 

Also we can expect to read sofflBthlng about DACRI in ttae Wilsoo 
library Bulletin, at this tima we don't know lAlcb Issue* 

June opened the session by giving her peraooal evaluation of 
the program. She enjoyed the experience and feels abe will 
be better able to evaluate the effects of the progmm In the 
future. 

Tom Sargent^ Resource person and Brenda Claflln^ project 
evaluator gave their evaluations of the program. 

We were divided into two groups. Each group was asalgned a 
participant moderator and a reporter* Each individual was given 
time to express his or her feelings about partlcSiating in the 
program. 

After a meaningful discusaion by the two groupsi a auonary was 
presented by each moderator* 
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BEST COPY am f^* ^ 



Airena Buttery, niodex«tor for one of the groups « suooArlzed 
her gro'ip'n discussion. They felt DACRI has brougllt the 
Jtaff closer together. l!he tours were Interesting and 
conmunlcaticr. between the directors of the various aKcn«*icu 
and DACRI flood. 

Sooe oefflber^ felt that the session on cocBnunications did tlic 
nest for them. 

Others found the video-taping experience an opportunity vhieb 
would not have been possible had it not been for DACRI. 
The Hartford meting was considered the hie&ligbt of the pro- 
gram by the people who were prlvll:;: J to jo. 

Everyone In this group want ' c work WSBl initiated with 
the etgencies to continue. Most of us would also like to 
visit other libraries and share our etxpexlences with them. 

Marjory Harkins, moderator of the second group> aumarized 
her groups' feeling, 'Ve have experienced greater under- 
standing of one another. We have learned to develop our skills 
in communicating with each other. We should try to develop 
these skills further and apply them to our daily lives 

We all agreed that we have been affected by our involvensnt 
in and hope that the community will feel the affects of 

oui involvenient. Everyone agreed that this particular meet- 
ing was exceptionally meaningful to us. 

After returning to our general group there was a final 
sunnarization of both sides and it was interesting to note 
that most of us agreed on the same things. 

It was generally agreed that: 

1. Relations between staff meiid>ers inproved since DACRI. 

2. *./e learned to coominicate and to celebrate ourselves. 

3. The tours were a great learning experience, it was 
QooX ior us as well as the community. 

k, DACRI 3H0UID CONTINUED 

There is still strong feeling about the lack of conamanication 
between the uimlnlstration and the staff. 

mocEss 

CQMClSr: This Documentor consldors the whole DACRI experience the 

greatest and most satisfying happening in my entire library 
work. 

I've enjoyed the wmith that it has projected from one member 
to emother and I've learned more about some of our inner 
feelings about ourselves and each other, i.e. Our Ukes, 
dislikes, prejudices etc. 

It is my hope that the DACRI concept will not die. 
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Appendix t' 3 



DATE: 



Oo'/err.esDnt Grant 

institute for Training In Ubrarianship under Title II-B 

!'l -iwT Ivluration Act of 1S<65 anended 

"rn-/»'l-pin,' Awurcm:;.. of Coanaunity Refaourcoc 

WhMt have wc icarnca, wliat wotild wo liiw U. :.oe happen. 

April I '5, i 

Holiday Inn, Columbuj, Nebraelux 
i - ^:30 p.m. 



CONVENOR AND 
DOCUMBRIOR: 

AITENDING: 



Elizabeth Long 

Cell Smith 
Elizabeth Ljue, 



Rosetta Edwards Doris Naedele 

Rirt tine: Rene Durant of UTI 



ABSENT: 



H1RF06E: 



HON ISSUES 
AND CONCERNS: 



Invited Nebraska participants and staff from Empathetic Library 
Service Institute. 

View DACRI video tape 
Share DACRI with Nebraska people 
Identify learnings from DACRI conponents. 

DACRI tape vas viewed for conponent review, Nebraska sharing, 
and Rene's information. Each conponent was discussed in turn, 
with participants stating learnings and assuming a listening 
attitude when not speaking unless someone needed help in 
phrasing* 

DECISIONS MADE 

lEARNINGS —TOURS 

Learned there is a difference in quaUty of agency services 

given to minority comnnmity coniared to overall coBBBjnity. 

Learned to look at user and staff view of agency. 

Learned that somewhere in the city are resources of inforBation 

available that the library doesn't know about. 

learned that serving the disadvantaged involves politics. 

Became aware of services available that 1 didn't know about. 

— MINI-C0URSE5 ^ _ 

Learned that a lecturers expertise is not a guarantee of learn- 
ing nor that he will lecture on the announced topic. 
Learned empathy and that a person most feel self -worth. 
Re-learned that poUtical structure is not good - government 
does not consider those they govern as human beings but as 

statistics. , ^ ^ 

Learned that if minority cultures do not join mainstream of 
Bridgeport culture on their own, they'U never Join it. 
— COMMONICATIorC - with people 

Gained self -worth, awareness and tolerance: I m me. 
Gained Inslijht and understanding of other's pereonaUties. 
Learned that conminication skills can break down barriere. 
Learned that trust level can be raised within a group. 
Learned that changes are possible within a system and/or a 
coBBBUilty through group power. 



-2- 

— COMMUiaCATIOIiS - video 

Learned it'u a faiicliAting, fiantastlc tool with potentialities 
In tralninc^ teaching^ self -aoalysis . 

WHAT WDM) UKE TO UAW lUami - "1 would like.... 

to have the upportunity for more library training courses. 

to takt- a cjui^sc in self awareness or group dynanics with small 

group. 

to develop a plan which would keep alive the clinate eeaerated 
by DACRI . 

to see the brandies become a department of Burroufi^s instead of 
an after thouGht. 

to have power in decision making, opportunity for independent 
action. 

to see moji'e pride in Jobs, more thank you's from the office, 
more reward opportunities. 

library to be more community involved - staff representation in 
community involvement. 

NEXT uXBFS: Meshing these ideas with ideas that were voiced in Bridgeport 
DACRI sessions on April l6. 
Flirtber evaluation in May. 
Planning what can happen, and how to do it. 

lAJQR Pi yBI£t6 

iURIIOS MBETHIG: Each person used her best process and comDinication BkiUs. 

The meeting was exciting. 

EmJOKSim OF MY 

BAiaiCIBiTIC: leadership of this training session was ny best to date. 



o 
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DOCUMENZATION 



TITOS: 



nATEt 



Oovernoent Gi'ant 

Ir^otltute for Training in Ubrarlanship under Title II-B of 
Hlf^er Education Act of 1965 aaended ^ 
Tjiiveloplnc Awareness of Comunlty Resources' 

April li> - rj, liiT** ^ ^ 

Leadeibhip Troining Institute sponsored visit of DACIu to 
Nebraska Einpathetic Ubrary Service Institute, session lH 



HtOJBCT DIBBCTQR'S 
DOCWeMMSIQN: Elizabeth Long 



FUUEOSE OF 
SESSION: 



Elizabeth Long, Doris Mftr^dela, Cell Smith, Rosetta Edwaxds, of WOI 
Nebraska Institute Participants and staff and Evaluators, Rene 
Duxant of Un* 

Purpose of DACHI Project Director differed from that of NEISI 
participants and DACRI participants. Project Director's pur- 
pose wns to learn a different approach to interpersonal skills 
In order tc facilitate the follow-up phase of DACRI. Also to 
share and discuss common institute conqponents: veaknesses, 
strengths, and problem solving methods with Nebraaka director 
and staff, before evaluating DACRI. Project Director planned 
to observe Institute participation and staff neetings. DACRI 
vas to share its Institute by verbal and video synopsis. 



mmjDoum 

>: 

Tues. 



Hod, 



Thurs. 



Project Director lunched with Neb. participants, met Nancy 
Wlederspan, editor^ OVERTONES, project pubUcity newsletter. 
Beth was briefly introduced at aftemcan session. It was 
stated that theie would be a time to hear more about DACRI. 
Beth observed Elmer Miller's core group discussion and the 
feedback session. The evening was spent with DACRI partici- 
pants, a NEX5I participant, and larry Allen, r "31 cvaluator - 
talk included leadership styles and evaluation. 

Project Director observed morning sessions: "looking again at 
Conmunity Resources" and "Evaluation and Enspbathetic Library 
Service". She attended Trading Post - "Working through the 
Evaluation Process" with two different NEISI groups, then 
spoke several moments with Robert Mohlm&n about the evaluation 
he was preparing. She attended the feedback session. That 
evening, Beth interrupted and Joined a closed meeting of 
Nebraska Institute staff and their evaluators. 

Projector Director attended "Understanding the Special Needs of 
the Physically limited" and a session on "Unmet Needs of City 
Ubrarlan Institute Participants." At 1:00 the DACRI video tape 
vas scheduled for sharing. Viewers were Rene Durant of Iffl and 
DACRI people. A : RI evaluation of DACfl "What Have We learned. 
What Would We like to See Happen" subsequently lasted until 
4:30. (See separate documentation). Evening banquet companions 
for Institute Diploma Awards were Jane Gesks, Nebraska library 
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(• i *'i • « I , iiebrujiwi Parti i j-iiatL. and larry Alleri, 

iv'iJuut.o . iwu HK^m ::o(>iallzlnK with hene Durant, LTI, Jr,hn 
iWhvixt, Nobr'>.iK;i Uircotor, Bod Wagner, Admlnlatrative A;;aiiaJint, 
wum focuticd I'll jv^ruonal, not Inutitute liitereatB. 



FROCSSS 

COMIdllSi Nebraska participants were welcoming and sharlne with DACBI 

people. DACRI people really practiced comDunlcatlon and listen- 
ing skills at the Institute. They learned what was going on, 
asked why, identified "Parent, Child, end Adult" connunicatlons, 
were honest and open, and shared decision making. Nebraska 
staff loade decisions without involving participants (alinost to 
the point of non-enpathy) . Commmication among their peers 
was: "Adult to Adult"; communication with their participants 
was "Parent to Child"; relationships with SiACRI people were 
friendly but non -communicative. Nebraska Staff and Nebraska 
E^'aluators appreared to have basic opinion difference about 
the role of an evaluator. Because Nebraska operation style 
differed from DACRI, DACRI people concentrated on comnunlcations 
skills more cohesively than they would have if NEI^t *8 style 
had been participative. 



HtOJECT liXBECTORS 

EVALUATIQNt Learned evaluation planning techniques to use in the follow-up 

DACia phase. Observed interpersonal skills of varying degrees, 
but found skills presented only to one base group, which Cell 
Smith observed. DACRI Institute sharing occured with» Nebraska 
participants. I was unable to discuss problem-solving or 
strengths and weaknesses with Nebraska staff, althoue^ these 
were apparent through observation. Nebraska staff did not 
appear interested in DACRI video. Ify purpose was achieved 
by different methods than specified in micro-workshop proposal. 
The experience showed that DACRI people are congpetant, made 
each of us ask why one has to go away to realize it. 
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of BIST cfflW »fla"»^^ 



i.\rORMAL^ I. -^REGULAR NcWSNOTtS FROmLiTi 



in- the ilj^d 



that HEA Title II-B Institute participants xaclude: 

— a fcmalf veteran (Voorhees) 

— — a I roc-lance journaliat (Coluaibia) 
~ two energetic 60-year-olQS (New ^ioxico and Bronx » New York) 
— — — — a professional dancer (Indiaaa) 

— a 3traIi,.iL-A student who is a former correctional institucio4i inriMiii 
(Burlington) 

— • — — a TV/ radio actor/producer (Columbia) 

^ a married couple (Case Western Reserve) 

a publifilied photo-Jouruali Ht viio is «i *'j,r.i<iu.it.i?'' 
of 18 years in correctional institution^ 
(Burlington) 
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MARCH 197^i 



giST con wwiABi-t 



Aft'i \tt,. t liCh i • • • 

^^imN letter is an example of 
"client i'es*,v>nsi»" from the 1973 
annual report of the Appalachian 
Adult Education Center. 

Sepfcwjuci 7, 1973 



Vqm. Mi. Waif, 

tOj'uC«/ »iiiVU' ft' oc <»i mj it'iccA ft» 
undexhtihui /kuo I i^cCt aluntf mtj 
not liavith] an education. A& Ceng 
ai I can icwt'inOcn I «iAortf/s uranted 
to be. a nuA^<\ ofi a vctc'ioitmaa. 
Cvmimj f^nom a beioto avciatic <»i- 
comc ^omcXf/, aj I got oC dot I 
feiicio t»i<i tofli jiext to ^*jnpeiA<.6ic. 
T/ie Second Wo/u'd U'a/i woi on and 
mtj motkcfi and I moved -to Co£u»n6u6, 
O/uo becauJc a/ic ^ad a jct. Li.i'- 
ing in a Zanc^z citij cat 4 0 mucii 
moke than i»Vc expected, and I 
6aifU hen vjoKfiij oa to hc»K 4 /it* aui 
go-trtg to mafee c»id4 meet. At hix' 
tzzvi I qiUt school (I did't ttfee 

4n a tange &chcci) and a'en-t 
*j wonk wttii heA, at tlte Aome 
aactoitj, and malzAjfig the Aame pay, 
we had it made. 

N(»uf, i^fiti/-4-(X ijcafii oCd 
and bcinci tcCd f^on tiie f^iibt 
time in mtj ti^e that I cannuft 
have A job because o^ no high 
school dtpcoma made me huit, 
anafiy, diiguAted, blue and I ^eZt 
tike a fienntj Ma^Xing fo-i diange, 
I ferteio I had to do 6ometiUng, 
but (A}ha.t? 

I had hy.\vid about Adu(t 
Qoiic iducation, but I thought 
it ii'oufu fae a vccatAcna^ tijpe 
tfiaining 60 I u'cut to Piketon 
High sJiool to 6ee tjou about 



gettit'.^] in ii'im- kind vi\ fl.i(» ( »•... 

ftOiW'd tn «/;•' j'l.'.p.mi. I hihi At»Mii»- 
thing to loofe i^oTa'a^d to aoicc I 
kneid I CiHud ivoik tcvcoAd my G.C.P. 
equivaU'nctj. I i^cft good hecatiAz I 
knei^ 7 lAiould do 6omet}Ung to help 
mijieii twfl^d a job. 

M(/ f^aniiCtj and cCcicvi n^uMuiS 
»u't<ccd a c/uT»7(ie in mc. They ha id 
it urn fiO*t thc hctten and to kee\:> it 
up. Ike moic I loaA V»j the \>nog\am 
Vie mofie I viant to fcaiw. I hmj 
Cow> Alat/i and r«(j«*t4/i and I ^»a^ 
a ue/it/ itoi*) KeadcK. I h'aa *ac»< a 
*£ou» ^cadc^, t/iaC I had hcvc'j 'itffld 
a complete book in my ^if^e. AW 
In^tfLucton 04 fe mc one drt// id 1 
muZd tike, to fiead a gcthic myt>ti.'ny 
book. She told me the miifte I 'icad 
tiie ioAtefi I mutd be abte to fiead. 
To my 6uAptU6e, I |?ound the book 
inteKUting and noitf I can nead a book 
in one on ti^o eveningi. T faccamc 
detcAmined to get. ahead (n tife. I 
u'ant to do something conAtnucttve vi'itk 
my tile. I veant to^ hc(p people and 
like tlie HaneA com\cncia( on tete- 
vision, "Gee, I ieeZ good ati ovcA." 

Mt/ in6tnucton, Mka. Cutdp, hoA 
told me time and time again that I 
have the ability but I lack 404^i(- 
conj(idc»icc in my ietf^. In Adiut 
SoAic Education I gained confidence 
and took btf G.E.P. Toi t an,/ i^aiied it, 
[}Aay 9, /9'73) I have noie taken the 
LPM cn.tAance examination and ;.v5M'd 
it oZao, I mUI begin imj training 
Septejnben 19, 1973. I knoie : ieii'( 
have to ieonk hand, but T leH'C make 
ic. 1 can be in the ti^'e.ntu yen- 
centile at the Cop my clabi I can 
go ^cn R.W. I|( it had not been f^on 
"^tiie Adult Saa^'c Edcicot^on cta54i.»>6 
and the people that nun tlie pnognatn. 



buttf tun Jrti': I'x/vof <-:» i'-f ••i«i>"- 
./*«a iii't' f•■••'^»• 

have, hztfizd me. 



PidUotu OH 




A few woi'.ks ar.o an LTT 8t.»ft 
member part icii^a ted In a mectinR 
of fttlult ctlucator.-, library cduca- 
tor», public and state librarians, 
called by th.i AAICC to review its 
programs and provide input to im- 
prove current activities, materials, 
and suggest future directions. 

The Adult Education Center, 
Morehead State University, Kentucky, 
currently has underway 106 demoii- 
stration projects, has trained more 
than 3.000 Adult Basic Education 
teachers and while the focal point 
ia eastern Kentucky, projects are 
conducted throuRhout Apoalachia, and 
the effect on the efficiency and 
quality of adult education proKraws 
is national (even international!) 
in scope. 

We learned about the Aduic 
Basic Education projects, the Right 
to Read Centers, the Homo Study 
programs, looked at the materials 
being produced by the Center (ABE- 
Public Library Student Orientation 



kit, f;.iiiii"»lo .D'.tiul.i uu- it two 
;>laU44^../. i«>;i to r\;'.n<^> iMi;.... 

library f.orvlro!. to ilis.ulv.ui. 
adults, f<»mniu»iLv a»\ruvv i.itMi.u 
handbook, etc.) • 

Ann Hayes, who is Evaluation 
S:>ccialist and Chtef InvestiRat or 
for the Library Piojoct, present od 
an overvl*»w ov' the uoucl lor trj»in- 
Inj; in Public Librarv lirrvltvs 
which Included sl»«p-i»y-sto,i i>)au 
for introduciuK sn.h cooiaM'.it Ivt- 
activity in a Htamflocul libvarv. 
Forty public library staffs in four 
states (Alabama, Kontuoky, Staixix 
Carolina and Wost Virginia) are 
now reviewing this traininp,. The 
model places p.roac emphaRljJ on 
involvement of library boards in 
the decision-makin)» procenti . 

Other hifthlights of the n^'eting: 
a chance to preview fjcf.mcnts oi an 
exciting new ETU series dtsir."*^*! to 
provide classwork necessary for 
passing the G.E.D. (General Kduca- 
Lional Development, or Hir.h School 
Equivalency) test; meet Adult Basic 
Education teachers who arc them- 
selves Rraduates of an A»U pro};ram; 
review the evaluation process being 
used, the emphasis on "process" 
evaluation, so apparent in the way 
thio meeting was structund for 
maximum input from the auvisory 
group, and other participants. 

The entire project I « :^«> • " 
plex it is not fair to art cii.pt to 
lio justice to it via Llio i.cw:' iri tor. 
Suit ice it to say that auyoi.c wiio 
has a serious concern viiU iuv/ roving 
public library services to the 
under-educated should take a very 
close look at the work ol the 
Appalachian Adult Education Center. 

- G.E.S. 
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That moTiX and vwrr. in ;t itulos are 
Rettitif; down to t.irklinp, basic 
problems) of comnmn leal ions. At 
the KinpathcLlc Lil>r,iry Services 
luHt Itute^ run by Lh*j Nobraska Li** 
brary CouiRiissiou» tlic concept of 
••Active Listeniug" was presented. 
In orUer to actively liKten* one 
must discard the following 
"Dirty Dozen": 

I. Ondcninii, dincCiA iii. comiKhuiinif 

and oiiijktA 

4. KdviiiMQ^ Qivinoi ^oliLtioni on, 

5. 1 caching ^ fccfu'roig, Qi\}ui^ 

6. Jahfijouu cxiticizinQp (Lit- 

S. Uamc-catUng, labkUng, AteAeo- 
ttjfiing 

9. Intc^tpfi^ting, anaZijzing^ diag- 

naming 

10. Rcasiu/roiq, sijmpathizing^ cor.- 

6(fCi ng , A appending 
n. Pnob<kic\, qacAtionXiigp intz^- 

12. l\}itidK(LK'L\np diitA&.cUng, 

The inf;titiite at xMe 
B r idgepor t ( Conne c t i cu t ) Pub lie 
Library t "Dcvciopinj; Aw.trcnrss of 
Community Resources'*, it> also con- 
cerned with "listening;" as an 
eRsontial part of coiuMunl.cation* 
Participants are lindiuj^, ways to 
deal with feelings, relate to 
others, and break out of patterns 
that cause one to stop iJ.stening 
and scop ccoiaunlcatlng* 



At the rociMii .lilwaiiUro nu^a- 
in;» devoted to "iVflniin; Commimlty 
Information Needs and Design ing 
Library Training; Programs to Meet 
These Needs", LTI staff learned 
Ai^out a fascinating project called 
Advocate Counseling, conducted by 
ex^-police officer Mike Brophy. 

Kike left tho police department 
because he felt caiiRht betwoon a 
"legal system that is corrupt .^vM 
a penal system that is barbaric*" 
He has now developed a prot^rain at 
U.W.M* which assists Htudeuts (two 
year Interns selecton by the 
community) to assort control t>vcr 
their own lives llirouj\h at-iMiiMi t' 
information* Tiio counselor iu*lps 
the "client" (student) dovoli>p a 
strategy for person. il oolsion- 
making which maxiniir.es solf'-oontrol 
and minimi2es "other" coatrol, 
Mike says "the nrop,ram works bec.iuse 
it is not general inj; dependence or 
passivity"— but develops positive 
assertive behavior in people who 
have felc powerless when up against 
the "system"* 

- V.J. A. 
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I'M WORfM&O /kGCOr K\y t^VOHV WITH 
FO*^ THtt mST\TV>TlON TO WIH. 



Speaking oi Cotriaiuulciiwiou 



l.Tl iuin now dlsCributod fLitcou coi^cs of 
Co;u-PAC , tae new training inoj»iaiu "do* 
sl^^ncd to iu!3p increase undiT standing oi 
the coinniuni cat ions process aa it isolates to 
library training and library service." 

The roinpleLo paoka);e Incluilos a 172-pai»e 
CufdCt slidc/tapo present iition, a 16 Mm 
rolor filwt video tape and transpavcncicH* 
Yini can conduct a one, two, or three- 
day workshop » u-slnj; thoee materials in 
various combinations to fit your goals » 
time and participants needs. 



Let us know (202/55A-123B) if you^d like 
to reserve Com*PAC for your use. 



i *t*fMfy Snrvico 
to LLhrMc Minori ties: 
An Indian Viewpoint 



Yellow Wolf of the Nes Perces 
once said» ''The whites told only 
one side. Told It to ple.ise Lhem* 
selves. Told much that Is not true. 
Only his own hest deeds ^ only the 
worst deeds of the Indians^ has the 
white man told/* 

I feel that this is the single, 
most relevant quote in our study of 
the Indians. Books are weapons 
that can be used to protect or to 
deaden. In tlie case of depicting 
Indian history » books have been 
used to injure and kill the spirit » 
life ways, and heart of the Indian. 
It is very disheartening to have 
CO go through school, learning 
about your own people as savages 
and renegades. What I live and 
what I read are two completely 
different things; many written 
'^scholarly works** left me with a 
negative self image. I grew up 
knowinR the way of the Navajo, but 
like many other tribes, the once 
proud Navajo heritage became ex-* 
plotted. This only served to in- 
crease personal inner turmoil. 

Tlie history of the good ole 
U.S. a. is given the glorious 
picture of an emerging young coun- 
try holding good promises to all . 
As Hagen states, **WIiere cultural 
values conflicted, the superiority 
of the Bible, the primer, and the 
plow were never questioned hy the 
whites and no attempt was made to 
compromise with Indian tradition. 
The Indians thus seem nothing 
more than sand in the smoothly 
oiled gears of American Progress.** 
Dee Brown's Bury My Heart At 



Wounf iv il Ki I i * yjivo the i;rursoi :: n\v 
of the Iiuli.uis* righl for suiv»\Mt 
and the whi toman *s greoil lor l.nul. 
Althou)>h this book mav soom hhuuly^ 
it filled in the gaps in American 
history people Just seem to con- 
veniently overlook. 

Many young people have gone 
through an oducattonal process de- 
signed to acculturate our Indiannesa 
enough to disappear in the white 
world. We wi»ro gtvcn negative 
feeling about our culture, our 
language, our history. Wo wore 
termed "culturally deprived." 
Today, we laugh at tliis laht^, 
because we h*ivc a rich culture 
that is still very much alive and 
in use. Tlic emphasis Is now on bi- 
lingual /bicu It ural educatitu) for 
our Indian youth. People who are 
knowledgeable in the old ways are 
sought to preserve traditions and 
to instill in our youth a sense of 
Indian pride and self-identity. 
Yet, there are feelings of h,ite, 
of frustration, of helplessness, of 
lost identity among the Indian pop-^ 
ulation. Tliis is where the librarian 
can help bridge the gaps hotwoiMi two 
worlds. Indian people need inform.)* 
tion but even more so, they need to 
know just how much libraries oi 
today can help. 

My feelings about libraries in 
the past teiul to be more no>Mtivt? 
than favorable. My experiences with 
libraries make me think of thcni «is 
forboding, unfriendly places that 
charge for the least delay in book 
returns. A feeble attempt at having 
bookmobile service on the reservation 
fell through, since it spent more 
time in the mud than it did giving 
service. I say this with frustration 
and resentment. I am frustrated 
because I have been one of the 
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wotitier .low Iom^; it will t;*kij 
people back oa Lho res%*rv.it ion to 
have tin.-^i e^tporiiuri*. * rivur.u taw 
fact that my poop]e have not: luit-n 
turned tui to Lno library worlU ana 
its m.«i^y bfueiits. lu's .i sa.uue 
that Wi! could liOt r/'t an Imliaa 
librarian to f*pc»nk to the cinw^. 

Our Ln^ our j^tuay^ uv fouiiil 
Ib.il tiu^ro is i*i»t a Wiiolf ImI ot 
^otM inili.in inatorial but with liic 
f;ocl«»tv boi'tnuiu^; Mi^ri* o.«Mtsi:i imi-* ol 
ilH minori t ioSy wo uay liavc »m»ro of 
a HolocLlon Irmawhlch to iiiO(i!,e. 
MocauS4^ most Intliaus haw yyiu* 
tiirour.h a miuJlo i las'« nlucat f Oiiai 
f;y8toiii» I fro I that wc ,shouhI bu 
allowoil to iiave rulturallv aiid 
hlstorlcaliy biasoW matorial w*^*' 
our side, ot* courso)* Kew?;paporii; 
like Akwos.i luo jj«»tyN and tho 
llav.ijo J IjiK^s ; ma^.t/.inrs like tiio 
WooV:i:ili jfr oy and roforonc*? book?* 
Tike tiic Kncycl oj^cdia of the 
American Indian are good sources 
from which to Ret a decent* rele- 
vant Indian collection. Indians 
need to Boe strong* positive 
flRuroa in the literature; figures 
representing succeBs. 

One oC the greatest contri- 
butions a library can inaV;e to n 
Indian conununi cy would he In tiu! 
use ct* no*i-l>«H>k naiorlals^ Icaiin,; 
strcuip,ly tow.iTu AudioVi.^ual ma- 
terials. IJeoanso Navajo, as wi II 
as otiior Native lanp.uafA' i • I?* *^iiii 
written in textbooks and hcCous*! 
many Native At.u.'ricans have yec to 
loarn to road either Navajo or 
Knr»li»a» it would be. beneficial to 
reach the general Indian public 
through AV materials. 



7 a..i an laui an and i <t;.t ;*r(MHi 
of i«y culture rich heritaf;r. I 
iiuve lived the w.iv of tlie Nav.i ji* 
but by road i UK t*ury >1y Ut;a rt t\t^ 
Wouu <lod Knee * The Ne^^ imlian ;» , 
Cum tor Died f<^^ Your S ins » and by 
being exposed to reference materials, 
I hnvo renowod pride In bcln^*, a 
Native Anicricnn* Vine Ucloria sayH* 
"Onr reason I wanted to write It 

ra i!iO HOme i ssufs for yomij^er 
Indl.uis which liny iiavo not otea 
raiKin^:; for thesHsoive?; It loaiio 
me think and I hopo it IhOimmI u«<.i- 
Indians think in a different tlK.ht. 

{•ae( < <s?f < 
Voe. 3, lir. M 




In case you missed it \^ 

Tlie media presentat io;i by \;railuatlnR students in tho ColumMa .iml 
Ca^e Weacetn Res;ervo InsCiiutes at the ALA Midwinter meeting in Chicago wasi 
nn exciting Informative experience. Both presentations were student pro*- 
duced and focused on their training and experiences In lnner<-clty library 
services. Tlie Case presentation specifically focused on their current unique 
field work experience in which the institute students have ''taken over'' and 
are o^>erating a branch cf the Cleveland Public Library! As I glanced around 
the packed room of invited library administrators (prospective employers) 
their rapt attention and pleased expressions were a tribute to the students^ 
di rectors » and staffs of these Institutes — but especially to the students 
who are ready to tackle the problems of urban library services with knovl-* 
edge» technology* and soul* 



For further information about the presentation and copies of 
student resuin^s» please contact: 



Mrs* Miriam Braverman* Director 

Coimnunlty Media Librarian Program 

Columbia University 

School of Library Service 

516 Butler Library 

New York» New York 10027 



Mr. Alvin Goldwyn* Director 
Urban Library Service Program 
School of Library Science 
Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland » Ohio A4106 



- B.L.V. 



[^Note to Institute Directors (HEA Title II-B) 

There is still time to apply for an LTl« 
sponsored Mlcro^Workshop (new deadline » 
April 15 » 197A). Call us for details. 



OOOO O00000 0 000'*>00000 



LaadenAlUp T^nAning InAtUuiA HoaoU Golditexn, VlKcctoK 

lFloHA.da ^tatz UniveAAAXy) VoKctiiy 3. AndtnAon, VKOQKom CoofidimJtoK 

201 ^T(/e'' StKe.tt, S.(H. 6cnc L. VuAAkU, HM Coordinator 

Room t/-74? BKOokz SheZdon, Tfia^jUng ViKZcXoK 
(HoAhington, V.C. 200Z4 
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Training for Library Service in the 70's 
The Role of Library Associations 




PROCEEDINGS 



How can library leaders anticipate the social, political, 
and technoloqical forces bringing change to the profession in 
the next five years and provide updated and appropriate con- 
tinuing education programs? What is the role of the library 
associations in exchanging information, designing training 
programs, and creating incentives? 

These issues were identified and explored in depth at 
a first-of-its-kind meeting of twenty national, regional, 
and state Library Associ cation Executive Directors held in 
Washington, D.C., November 29 and 30, 1973. 

Sponsored by the Leadership Training Institute (HEA 
Title II-B) , Florida State University, in response to requests 
from association leaders, the aroup was charged with: 

1. Sharing information on current concerns, activities, 
and research; 

2. Isolating common priorities for the future, and be- 
ginning development of continuing channels of 
communication; 

3. Drafting policy /action statements on the role of the 
associations for consideration and implementation by 
association memberships. 



The neofl for Association Executives tr» provide input 
for a National Pi An for c'">ntinuinq education was clearly 
evident in view of the extensive work beinq done by the 
Study Coirmittoe of the Association of American Library 
Schools on its role in continuinq education and in view of 
the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
continuinq education study now being conducted at Catholic 
University. (see summary, attached) Both Dr. Elizabeth 
Stone, Director of the NCLIS study and Chairman of the AALS 
sLuily committee, and Dr. Ruth Patrick, Assistant Director 
"f the NCLTS project, participated in the meetinq. 

An openinq dialoque between Dr. Harol^l (Goldstein, 
Director of the Leadership Training Institute, and Dr. 
Peggy Sullivan, Director of the Office of Library Personnel 
Resource^, American Library Association, threw out some 
fundamental questions for group consideration, i.e.. How 
do we get people into the process of continuinq education? 
What makes it useful to the individual? Is job relatedness 
enough, or are incentives needed? 

This dialogue, combined with group discussion, auid sub- 
sequent three minute presentations by each of the participants 
(see summary of presentations, attached) reflected deep 
concern for both the coordination and support of library 
training. 



In summarizing the presentations and discussion. Dr. 
Don Ely, LTI Evaluator/Facilitator , noted the group's spirit 
of optimism; that much is beinq done, but it is uncoordinated 
and this is a matter of national concern. He observed that 
the professional associations are active in continuing educa- 
tion, including a whole spectrum from annual convention 
programs to rather sophisticated plans, but efforts are 
spasmodic. Responses to continuing education opportunities 
lias been enthusiastic. Needs analyses have been done in 
several areas. More could be done. Training emphasis is 
on the new rather than on improvement of current skills. 
Some states have made excellent headway in provision of 
rewards and incentives. There is little evidence of formal 
relationships between professional associations, continuing 
education activity, and the library schools. 

Having summarized the discussion. Dr. Ely then pin- 
pointed the issues as follows: 



1. r..!Minuin'i nlucat ion is perceived u> bo the tr.iinino 
priority, is it .■ What else has boon (or ought to 
bo) considered? 

2. What can associations do to create incentive systems? 

3. Who should initiate continuing education programs? 
\<ho should operate them? 

Who should evaluate them? 

4. What are the agreed upon priority needs of library 
professionals? Is there evidence of congruence from 
state to state? 

5. Is nationcil coordination for continuing education 
needed? Desirable? Feasible? Who should do it? 
What are roles of state, regional, and special 
associations? 

6. Is it possible to look at continuing education needs 
in terms of competencies to be acquired rather than 
courses, hours of effort, time in residence? 

7. What are the social, political, and technological 
forces which are bringing about changes which impinge 
on the role of professional librarians? How can these 
be monitored? 

8. What can be done to obtain information, exchange 
information, make available spefcific training materials? 

9. How can change be brought about? What conditions 
facilitate change? 



From this spectrum of issues, the group elected to ex- 
plore in depth the following continuing education priorities: 

1. Dynamic Information Exchange 

2. Program Design 

3. Incentives 

Each participant chose one of the three areas, and three 
group leaders v/ere assigned. Following is the summary of 
the reports from the group leaders: 
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Dynanuc In f 0^1^ :tion Exchange 

Mr. Dick Wi]t, Catholic Library Association — Croup leader 

Thic: aroup addressed itself to the question of what 
needs 3 (v^yr.tinic) Information Exchange should be expected to 
fulfill. In planning for a centralized aqency and/or clearing- 
house, it would bo well to look at the already functionina 
inf»chnnisTns of other professional associations, e.g. » American 
As'30cir.t ion of Association Executives, Law, Architects, etc. 

1. The tTroup cutlmed major content and functions of the 
proposed Information Exchange as follows: 

a. Roster of continuing education pjtoorams; 

b. FJvaluation of programs; 

c. Distribution of human and material resources; 

d. Assessment and determination of anticipated noetl?^ for 
additional programs; 

e. Promotion and publicity of programs. 

2. Who wo^.-ld administer the exchange? After consideration of 
federal government, ALA, academic, and commercial agencies, 
the group favored a private non-profit corporation funded 
initially thro.ugh a grant, but also charging meiubership 
dues, and "use" fees from members. 

3. Who would belong? National, regional, state associations; 

Library systems; 
State Libraries; 
"Friends" qroups; 
Allied associations. 

4. The relationship of the members to the exchange would be 
thciL of; 

a. Consumers of information; 

b. Distribution of information to own members; 

c. Feeder to the exchance. 



ERIC 
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GHQUP 2 

Dr^^^Iren^Hold ley, rep. Ohio Library Association - Group leader 

This group explored the elements essential to the design 
of effective continuing education programs. These elements 
were seen as; 

].. Assessment of Needs 

— can be determined by survey, administrative decision, etc. 
(If survey is used, develop at the national level, use 

at lower levels) 

— consider current needs; future needs 

(If future needs, act as an agent of change) 



2. Implementation — development 



— all programs should be aimed at a particular level 

topics help determine level and format 

Possible formats: 

Conferences 

Packaged programs 

Workshops 

Institutes 

Building Block Programs 



informal, individual exchange 
College without walls 
Cable TV 

Professional exchange 



3. Sources of Expertise 
Members 

Outside consultants 

4 . Evaluation 

— participant follow-up 

— self -evaluation 

— outside evaluation 



Library School personnel 
Academic resources 



ERIC 



. C oo rdi not ion * 

'."his qroup folt that a sinMle agency should be <uvon 
t . i.pfiisibil i { y lor consol idatinci and coordinatinq con- 
tinuing ecuccition efforts and rocoininended that ALA be 
ffiven a chance to assume this tole, but if this was not 
foasiblo» that the rJational Conunission of Libraries and 
Information Science be requested to consider the respon- 
sibility or reconunend a suitable agency. 



GROUP 3 

Incentives — motivation 

Mrs. Marion Mitchell, Southwestern Library Association — Group 
leader 

This qroup called for different kinds of incentives at 
different levels beyond the basic MLS. It was suqq«»Rtpd that 
library associations: 

1. Encouraqe educators to give credit and recognition for 
relevant in-the-field activities, for informal education 
projects. Press for more institutes (courses) for credit 
that can be taken to consumers, and show educators the 
number of potent ial^consumers for short term credit courses. 

2. Sponsor state and regional awards (recognition for 
accomplishments) which might be carried to the national 
level. Certificates of recognition for attendance and 
participation in continuing education activities ("something 
to show the boss") could be awarded. Urge library systems 
to set up merit increases, and reward systems with such 
programs . 



* Note: that Group 1 (E)ynamic Information Exchange) recommended 
that the coordinatinq agency be a "private non-profit corpora- 
tion" primarily supported by members. Group 2, in its con- 
sideration of Program Design, suggested AI.A or NCLIS as suitable 
coordinating agencies. In discussion following the small group 
presentations, the entire qroiip aqreed to await the soon-to-be 
released final results of the Continuing Education study beinq 
done at Catholic University under the auspices of NCLIS. 
Preliminary data from that study suggest that continuim ed- 
ucation should be coordinated at the national level, and final 
data will include recommendations of a suitable agency to 
handle the job. 



3. Provide incentives for those who produce proqrams and 
allow them to bo shared cooperatively. 

4. Encourage employing institutions to cooperate in, sponsor, 
and support employee participation in training activities. 

5. Ask library schools to encourage graduates to inquire of 
potential employees about opportunities for continuina 
education. (Note: Subsequent discussions on incentives 
noted the need for library administrators to provide new 
opportunities for people who have acquirod new skills through 
continuinn education. Such job enrichment and increased 
challenge c.-^n bo a greater incentive to some individual 

than salary increase or title change, etc.) 



The deliberative efforts of the three groups were dis- 
cussed at length at the final monring session, and it was 
agreed that while the sense of urgency was great, it would 
not be advisable to take immediate action in areas such as 
national coordination before review of the findings of the 
NCLIS/CU study. Which will be available about February, 1974. 

For the interim period, Don Ely and the group made the 
following action recommendations: 

1. Each professional association (if there is no existing 
mechanism) should appoint an individual to chair a committee 
or section on continuing education. 

2. The first charge to this committee should be to review the 
products of this meeting. 

3. The committee should review the NCLIS - Stone report to 
determine its relationship to a national plan and coordi- 
nate with the recommendations of this meeting. We should 
press for a national plan, probably through ALA as the 
focal point. 

And, in the Cight oj the NCLJS ^tndtj/nepcnt . . . n'cnk togctlicA U" . 

4. Develop an information center or information handling 
system for continuing education. (Emphasize self- 
instructional modules/remote units.) 



icelop a needs ^iicily^is instrument fru mombftrship boin<i 
«5orvofl. This should bo in relation to national needs, 
i.e., develop and test a national instrument, (Elizabeth 
Stone has collected survey instruments used in other 
disciplines as well as librarianship. ) 

6. Lobby for a coordinated recognition system (probably 
throuah ALA) ; credit for work accomplished, remembering 
that the hallmark of a profession is self-control of 
its training. 

7. Implementation should be carried out usinn a variety of 
approaches (topic determines format) with a wide spectrum 
ot resources. There is no "one way." 



Before the meeting concluded, the State Association 
Directors invited LTI staff to send a representative to their 
meeting at ALA midwinter. LTI was also urged to disseminate 
the products of this meeting to concerned professional groups, 
in particular Library School Deans, library administrators, 
etc. Participants asked LTI to send photographs taken at the 
meeting for use in their respective Association publications. 

Previously prepared reports by association executives 
as presented in the meeting were collected by staff for 
distribution with these proceedings. Participants pointed 
out that the "assignment of preparing a presentation on the 
interests and activities of their associations in the areas 
of continuing education and training" provided an incentive 
to examine and assess the current situation in their regions 
or states. 

The "meeting adjourned with an affirmation of the qrouo's 
sense of solidarity and tirgency concerning improved training, 
and continuing education for librarians in the 70 's. 



JXAhl KflllTP TRAINING INSTITUTK 

Sen«inar 

•r trt i ninfj for Library nervice in th e 70 *s 
- - The Role of r.ibrary Aseociation s 



Channel Inn 
650 Water Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20024 

phone: 202/554-2400 
November 29. 30, 1973 



FINAL REVISED AGENDA 



» 

Wednesday evening, Noveinber 28th 

optional social hour with staff and 
participants In LTI Suite 
(Harold Goldstein's room) 



Thursday, November 29th 
Coffee 

Harold Goldstein, Director 
Leadership Training Institute 

Opzning RmoAki 

Harold Goldstein 

Dick Hays, Acting Associate Commissioner 
BLLR/USOE 

Frank Stevens, Program Manager, Library 

Training 
BLLR/USOE 

Dialogue: Peggy Sullivan, ALA, and Harold 
Goldstein 

What oAc the. p\obCzir,i in tnaiMng <icn Ubnamj 
*e.mcc5 <»i tht 70'i7 [what tAalninQ <5 
fizqtUfied i^ci new? 6eAviceh?) 



8 - 10:30 

8:30 a.m. 
9:00 

9:10 
9:30 
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1 •) : 00 iiroup discussion 

1*1 vii'ii' 0^ dimiiU6hLn<i Fccfciar Auppont. ftVl 
UbtoAy tnauiing pfiogiam, wtiat aJLtvmativQ 
mcawA Oft ^upponX o/ic a\fCiitabZz and txhat tc- 

10 : 30 Break 

10:43 Participant presentations: iiJhat*^ being 

dvnc iictv? 

Participants describe current interests 
and activities associated with traininq, 
continuing education, etc. •"• three 
minutes each 

12:00 noon LUNCH 

1:30 p.m. Cufincnt RcAZOAdi -- A fLZpott cn tha NCllS/CU 

Continuing Idacoution Stiidy 
Ruth Patrick 
Cathclic University 

2:00 What tied .A clU togejtheA? 

Group discussion to identify major 
training priorities for coordinated 
action. 

2:45 Break 

3:00 VeveJlopment c{i dJia^t 6tatanzntA on aA6cc>iiVtions* 

Koie. in addKz&6inq tnaining pfUonA,tiu idtntiiiid 
above. 

Small work groups will draft state- 
ments for review, consideration and 
possible implementation by respective 
associations. 

4:00 Summary 

4 : 30 Adjourn 



Thursday Evening 

6-8 LTI vine and cheese party r 

324 9th Street, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 
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Friday, November 30th 



8:30 a. ill. Coffee 

9-11 Group representatives present statements 

on the Associations' role in meeting needs 
in priority training areas, with specific 
consideration being given to. typea of 
information and perspectives whic'i could 
be meaningfully shared with those directly 
engaged in library training — Deans of 
library schools, library school faculty, etc. 

11:00 Synthesis: WotrA AAiociatioM , individwU^tj and 

jcinttyt can takz action WOW ow pnobtOiM diicuAtcd 

11:4b Sumafiy and tto^ing fimoAkA 

Harold Goldstein and staff 

12:00 noon Adjournment 
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leailorship Tr,»iain(| Institute R<»minar 
"The Role of Library Associations'* 



PARTICIPANTS 



Association Executive 

ALA Peggy Sullivan, Director 

Office of Library Personnel Resources 
A merican Library Association 
T Bast Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/WH4-6780 

Eileen Cooke, Director, Washington Office 

American Library Association 

110 Maryland Avenue, M.E., Suite 101 

Washington, D.C. 20002 

202/547-4440 



ARL Stephen McCarthy, Executive Director 

Association of Research Libraries 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, n.w. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202/232-2466 

CLA Stefan B. Moses, Executive Director: 

California Library Association 
717 K Street 

Sacramento, California 95814 
916/447-8541 

CLA M. Richard Wilt, Executive Director 

Catholic Library Association 
461 West Lancaster 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 19041 
215/MI9-5250 

ILA James A. Harvey, Executive Secretary 

Illinois Library Association 
716 North Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
312/266-0333 
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Association 



MLA 



MPLA 



NELA 



NYLA 



OLA 



PLA 



SWLA 



Executiv e 

Frances H. Plotz, Executive Secretary 
Michigan Library A ssociation 

West Washtenaw 
Lansinq, Michigan 48933 
517/484-7274 

Daniel A. Seager, Executive Secretary 
Mountain Plains Libr ary Association 
c/o Library Services | 7 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 80639 
303/351-2601 

Nan Berg, Executive Secretary 
New England Libra ry Association 
P.O. BOX 415 

Mattapoisett, Massachusetts 0?739 
617/758-4571 

Margaret E. Martignoni. Executive Secretary 

New York Library Association 

P.O. Box 641 

Radio City Station 

New York, New York 10019 

212/582-7460 

Irene Hoadley, Assistant Director of Libraries 
Ohio State University 
(repr^S'-nting Ohio Libra ry Association) 
1858 Wtil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
614/422-6151 

Nancy L. Blundon, Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania Libr ary Association 
i66 South Craig street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 
412/687-6664 

Marion Mitchell, Executive Secretary 

southv?e5tern Library Asso ciation 

P.O. Box J6:i0fa 

Air lawn Station 

Dallas, Texas 752 35 

214/631-1272 
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Association Executive 

SIA Frank E. McKenna, Executive Director 

^^cy Special Library Association 
(iX^ 235 Park Avenue South 

New York, New York 10003 
212/777-8136 

TLA Jerre Hetherington, Executive Secretary 

Texas Library Association 
7918 Fairdalc Lane 
Houston, Texas 77042 
713/674-7251 



Other Agency 
BLLR 



CU 



Executive 

Dick Hays, Acting Associate Commissioner 
Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources 
United States Office of Education 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Room 5901 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Frank Stevens, Program Manager, Library Traini- g 

Training and Resources Branch 

Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources 

United States Office of Education 

7th and D Streets, S.W. 

Room 5929 

Washington, D.C. 20202 
202/245-9530 

Elizabeth Stone, Chairman 
Department of Library Science 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 20017 
202/635-5000 

Ruth Patrick, Continuing Education Study 
Department of Library Science 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 200x7 
202/635-5000 
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Other Agonc:^ 



Executive 



NCLIS 




Charles Stevons, Director 

Nc»^ional Commission on Libraries ami Information 



Science 

ITlTTTstreet, N.w., Suite 601 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
202/382-6595 



LTI Staff 



Harold Goldstein, Director 
Leadership Training Institute 
School of Library Science, 43 Library 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
904/599-4145 

Dorothy J. Anderson, Associate Director for 

Program Coordination 
Leadership Training Institute 
201 "Eye" Street, S.w. , #V-742 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
202/554-1238 

arooKe E. Sheldon, Associate Director for Training 
Leadership Training Institute 
(use Washington Office address) 



Donald P. Ely, Director 

Center for the Study of Information 

Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 13210 

315/423-2153 



LTI Bvalua tor/Facilitator 
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Summary of Participant Presentations 



American Library Association 

Robert Wedgeworth, Executive Director 

(represented by Peggy Sullivan, Director, Office of Library 

Personnel Resources) 

Robert Wedgeworth prepared the following presentation. 

Robert Wedgeworth is very much interested in conveying 
the idea that continuing education as other areas should 
evolve from perceptions of need. That these perceptions of 
needs should emerge from identification of problem areas 
which we presently face or which we can project that we will 
be facing within the near future. Three problem areas which 
he would consider to be priority for the next five to ten 
years would be the areas of management and financial control, 
staff development, and the utilization of technology. He 
thinks it is fair to project that over the next five years 
we can expect little change in the environment of libraries 
with respect to increasing costs and stabilized or decreasing 
incomes, within this environment a premium is placed upon 
the ability of librarians to control budgets and to do finan- 
cial planning in such a manner as to maximize the resources 
available to meet 'lemands the services of the libraries 
they adttilnister. These talents have not been developed to the 
extent that they will be needed in the five years ahead of 
us. 

In the second area, that of staff development, we have 
seen a rather dramatic shift in the interests on the part of 
the profession to focus on the problems of the individual 
practitioner as distinct from those problems of libraries as 
organizations. These interests manifest themselves in the 
concepts of shared decision-making, participatory management 
and the like. On a very basic level, our experience here at 
ALA demonstrates to us that many library administrators lack 
basic information and guidance as to what constitutes fair 
and egui table treatment of staff in various circumstances. 
On the other hand, many staff members develop unrealistic 
expectations as to what information should be shared with 
the staff at large and what kinds of decisions should be 
shared with the staff at large. Since these concepts are at 
variance with the kind of management training which most 
librarians received in library school, there will obviously 



American L ibrary As soc i on ( con t . ) 

be a need for further study ind truininq in :nanaqement skilU?. 
These dovolopmcnts place a qrcat deal of pressure on lihrnry 
administrators specifically because this is our topic and 
not because theso pressures are coining to library manaaers 
alone. This climate exists across the board in management 
circles of all kinds of enterprises. 

The need to update our knowledge about technological 
developments is a continuing one. This has been a traditional 
role for continuing education and we foresee that this is 
likely to be one that will be of importance in the future. 
The technological innovations that we might project are not 
necessarily extremely sophisticated ones such as computer 
applications but may be ones that relate to the reproduction 
of materials on more complicated equipment than the tradi- 
tional Xerox. Certainly the advent of cable TV will affect 
the lives of many librarians just to mention a couple of 
technological innovations that face us. In a broader general 
area we can expect that there will be an increasing need to 
focus our definition of user services upon identifiable client 
groups based upon some kind of study or survey previously 
done. Detailed knowledge as to how to carry out such surveys 
or studies as well as how to extract from the results that 
information which is important in defining the use of services 
is a skill which will be increasingly in demand. 

These are just a few problem areas which we can aqree 
will be facing us in the near future. The importance of them 
for continuing education is that we come to some agreement 
as to what are the priority areas of need and in turn develop 
our concepts of continuing education based on those needs 
regardless as to whether the continuing education programs 
are conducted in classrooms, workshops, seminars, or by 
cassette. 
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Association of Research Librnrios 
Stephen ficCarthy, Executive Director 



The ARL is an organization of institutions, not in- 
dividuals, and thus the focus of the organization is on tho 
institution. However, since institutions function turouqh 
individuals, the ARL is concerned about personnel and staff 
development. In the ARL this activity falls within the scope 
of the management office. This concern is expressed in two 
ways: 

1. Stimulating the library organization to enhance opportunities 
for career development of staff menibers, and improvement of 
library services i 

2. Developing programs, modules, and guides for "home** or 
'*in->house'* study and use, designed to Improve the individual, 
his performance on the job and the services of the library. 

In working towards these objectives the ARL has enqaged 
in the following activities: 

1. studies and surveys 

2. publications 

3. preparation of program materials and guides 

4. initiating and conducting experimental programs 

5. training sessions for team leaders 

6. visits to participating libraries 

7. workshops 

8. program elements presented at semi-annual meetings 



California Library Association 
^ie£an B. Moses # Executive Director 



I. There is a concern for qualifications for certain 
positions or for promotions. Examples are: 

Need to re-examine the present County Librarian 
Certification program and the new Personnel Plan 
issued by the California State University and 
Colleges which would i.equire a second Master's 
degree for promotion to middle and upper librarian 
levels. 



II. CIiA*8 role in continuing education: 

During the past conference, we provided three pre- 
conferences: The Effective Woman Executive (two 
days) f Continuing Education for Library Trustees 
(1 1/2) ? and a Pre-conference on "Teaching the 
Library" presented by the CLA Reference Librarians 
Chapter. 

Excellent written materials were prepared for each 
of these programs. 



III. Future plans include (1) a continuing program of 
pre-conferences; (2) development of mid-year 
programs of one to two days on specific topics? 
and (3) further use and implementation of state- 
ments on professional standards prepared by our 
Professional Standards Committee, which suggests 
that time and funds be made available on a regular 
and equitable basis so that library staff members 
may attend conferences and other training session.^. 



In my estimation, the trend is away from the 
"informal" workshop that has been commonly on the scene 
in library sessions over the past years. Librarians are 
more sophisticated, more critical and more specific in 
recognizing their needs, wants and goals insofar as any 
educational experiences are concerned. 
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Catholic Library Association 

M. Richard Wilt, Executive Director 



One of our goals: betterment of libraries and librarians 
through information, education, publications, and cooperation. 

CLA has been affected by: 

!• changes in the Church following Vatican II, 
2. changes within the library profession. 

Changes : 

1. Decline in the number of Catholic schools; 

2. Increase in public librarians in membership; 

3. Increase in number of professionals in membership; 

4. Growth of Religious Education Centers replacing; 
formal academic institutions. 



Continuing Education Projects: 

1. Funded a chapter coordinator position to visit U.S. 
chapters to assess needs of members. 

2. Joining with U.S. Catholic Conference to identify religious 
education center concept. 

3. Cooperating with National Catholic Educational Association 
in planning joint convention in 1975. 

4. Developing themes for CLA monthly journal. The Catholic 
Library World to provide concentrated coverage to major 
education concerns . 

5. Negotiating for an incentive program f c ' attendees at 
national convention. 



Illinois Library Asso.:-iatic n 

James A. Harvey, Executive Secretary 



Prior to 1973, continuincr education for 1 ibrarianship v/as 
the underlying rationale for the bulk of the Illinois Library 
Association's nroqrams — its conferences, publications, 
workshops, and other activities. However, it was not until 
this year that the inteqral role of continuinq education was 
formally recognized. In January, an ad hoc committee on 
Continuing Education for Librarianship was created, with the 
responsibility for research and proqram development for the 
Association in this area. The Committee was appointed as ad 
hoc for five years at which time a decision will be made on 
whether to establish it as a Standing Committee of the 
Association. 

From its inception, the Committee has had basic and healthy 
division between advocates of formal and inforraa) continuinq 
education. The Committee has been very active this past year. 
Its major accomplishments have been the compilation of a list 
of sources pertaini**" continuinq education for librarian- 
ship, the developmei.. of an extensive survey project, and the 
organization of a series of workshops with the theme: "The 
City as a Resource." The Committee's survey will identify 
subject area preferences of Illinois librarians for continuing 
education activities? and it will attempt to identify the 
best source for particular continuing education projects: the 
state association; the state library; the formal educational 
structure; or other sources. The Committee is currently 
seeking funding for the survey, which will be conducted by 
Allen Knox of the University of Illinois. 

The Committee also cosponsored a conference program on 
librarians in the legislativ«> process. 

In addition to the Continuing Education Committee's 
projects, the Association also revised its scholarship program 
in 1973 to take into consideration the changes in the library 
job market. In 1974, ILA will offer two continuing education 
grants of $1,000.00 each, rather than its usual scholarships 
for library school students. Th-» grants are available to 
anyone employed in a library in Illinois. The applicant must 
suDmit a creative project proposal, to be judged by our 
Recruitment/Scholarship Committee, designed for furtherance of 
his or her career aspirations. Poster/applications were 
recently distributed throucrhout the state. 
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ILA also plans to develop its entire 1974 Annual Con- 
ference around a theme related to continuinq education. 
Our current president has designated continuing education as 
an ILA priority for 1974. Her emphasis for conference 
programming is intended to focus on personal development 
through self-analysis and evaluation. 

As part of our 1974 program, the Association is planning 
vrorkshops on library automation, audio^^isual materials and 
equipment, hospital and institutional library services, 
children's librarianship, public library standards implementa- 
tion, and intellectual freedom. Each of these is considered 
a means of pursuing our continuing education priority. 

The ILA Office has been requested to serve as a clear- 
inghouse and/or repository for information about financial 
assistance and continuing education opportunities — formal 
and informal — for librarians in Tiiinois. While I am not 
certain this can be achieved during 1974 , I hope to be able 
to do so within the next two years. 

Sectional meetings with focus on new concerns or refocus 
on old concerns are also planned for 1974. The past year 
was one of the most active for ILA*s various Sections* with 
our college librarians presenting a program on cooperation 
with other kinds of libraries; our trustees presenting a 
program with emphasis on the trustee's role in the legislative 
process, and our children's librarians helping to sponsor a 
class at Rosary College. 



Mlchigar. I : : v ''J-^-' ' \ 

Frances h.TT'M"?, fxocut n^e "ecretary 

The technique of "brainpickinn" past, present, and future 
presidents of the MLA was used to arrive at a representative 
story of the Michigan Library Association. 

There is concern with identification — Michiqan Library 
Association members need to decide whether the Association 
exists to provide an arena in which members are to enhance 
the interests of individual libraries, and the local govern- 
ments which support them, or whether it exists to provide 
an arena in which members can make a contribution to all 
residents of the state. 

In the hope that the Association exists for the latter 
reason, what kind of programs should the Association undertake 
on a state, regional, and national level. 

We participated in a regional library conference in 
1971 , and plans are underway for another state conference in 
October of 1975, in Detroit. In these, and in state conferences, 
a conscious effort was made to offer continuing education 
programs with a view to major needs of all librarians. But 
interestingly enough, when'a subject was not labeled "school," 
"academic," or "public," the librarians felt there was nothing 
in the program for them. 

Our reports indicated that the Association needs to train 
librarians in terms of larger units of service — Regionalism, 
inter-library cooperation, and eventual consolidation into 
community service libraries. NCLIS indicates that network 
bibliographic data base will be important to the profession 
in the next several years. Statewide development and coordi- 
nation of network programs will be necessary. Therefore, 
associations need to give guidance, counsel, direction, and 
leadership in statewide networks, eventually leading to pro- 
grams for regional associations and services that transcend 
state boundary lines. There is need for consolidation of 
efforts for wiser use of library support funds. Associations 
and association executives need to be the guiding force that 
makes librarians get out of their local rut — that makes them 
talk, not just to other librarians, i.e., public, school, 
academic. And above all, we need to help librarians talk and 
listen to other people, instead of always talking to each other 
If we could perform one service for them in the next five years 
it would be to help them think beyond their parochialism — 
to the wider plateau of cooperation. 



Mountain Plains Library Association 
Daniel A. Seaqer, Executive Secretary 



MPLA is a reqional orqanization involvina a concerned 
membership from eight states. Much concern is with improve- 
ment of library services, bettering of collections, and raising 
the status of librarians and libraries. Continuing education 
is a recognized need, not only for patrons (every library is 
Involved in this!) but also for library personnel. This 
was one concern that was voiced at the Peaceful Valley 
Conference last May, 1973, in which we were seeking new 
directions which we might take as an association. 

Presently, we are working with the Federation of Rocky 
Mountain States (Denver office) on a proposal for participation 
in the communications Satellite as a vehicle for promotion 
of libraries and learning. Perhaps we can include library 
training programs. We should and do use the MPLr» quarterly 
to advertise institute seminars and workshops in the region 
(and outside, if possible). Workshops have been a part of 
annual conferences, together with other learning situations 
that take place in almost all conventions, including so- 
called bull sessions that take place in exhibitor's hos- 
pitality suites and coffee shops. 

We long ago justified our existence as a regional 
association. What we are now seeking are ideas and ways to 
accomplish more and in better ways. Perhaps we should 
discontinue spending funds on scholarships and other things , 
and instead put more into, say, continuing education and 
research. We are not sure. But we do know that we need 
a broader income base. We have expertise, talent, ability 
in our midst, but we can bring in what we don*t have at 
some cost. I want to hear from you in regard to your fund 
raising projects and sources of income other than dues. 
Helpl 



Ohio Library Assoc i at ion 

Ctiapinan Parsons, KxecutTve Director 

(represented by Irene Hoadley, Past President) 



Over the past several years the rcle of the Ohio Library 
Association in continuing education has been one of leadership 
and consultation. Since 1969 OLA has cooperated with the 
St^ite Library of Ohio in sponsorinq a series of management 
workshops. At a somewhat lower level, OLA has conducted 
in-service training workshops for both professionals and non- 
professionals covering a wide range of topics . These are 
both individually conducted staff development workshops and 
pre- and post-conference programs. We have also worked with 
other associations in fostering staff development opportunities 
in Ohio and in the midwest. 

As to priorities of OLA, these have been clearly laid 
out in our Long Range Goals adopted by OLA this past year. 
These objectives express the aspirations of OLA for the career 
development of our members and for the satisfaction of the 
needs and interests of Ohio citizens through effective library 
service. Goal No. 3 specifically states; 

To assure a membership informed concerning Association 
policies and programs through publications, statements, 
workshops and conferences in order to d-velop more fully 
the potential of members both in their Association 
activities and in their working environment . 

Although much has been done, a lot remains undone. For 
this year, 1973-74, there are already four staff development 
workshops planned. They cover the topics of financial man- 
agement, personnel development, intellectual freedom and 
media selection. Perhaps our goals have been modest, but it 
has been felt that that quality rather than quantity was 
our aim. 



Pennsylvania L ibr a r y Assoc-ig t ion 
Nancy L . Bl undon /"Fxecuti ve Sor rotary 



PLA works cooperatively with, but independent of, the 
Pennsylvania State Library on proqrams. In a 1970 needs 
assessment, Tonnsylvania Librarians expressed need for 
continuing education in manaqement, library and the community, 
non-print and educational media, public relations, financina, 
program budgeting, communication, group process, and inter- 
library cooperation. 

They wanted basic refresher courses in reference and 
building collections; programs involving city officials? 
expressed a need to learn how to get more money from local 
governments and how to "recognize and use effective political 
blackmail." They wanted professional meetings planned in 
cooperation with other disciplines i.e., sociology, business, 
education. Wanted library administrators to allow time and 
expenses for participation in continuing education programs. 
A strong need was noted for those over 50 whose formal educa- 
tion was out of date. 

PLA holds large ducational meetings annually on state 
and regional levels as well as smaller geographic chapter 
and division meetings throughout the year often bringing 
larger program content down to grass roots. 

As a follow-up to the 1970 survey, a three-day workshop 
entitled "New School for Librarians" was conducted by a 
management training group. 

This year PLA's scholarship program was expanded froni 
a single $1500 grant for study at the Mas Lets level to include 
five $lflro grants offered to members for formal course work 
or institutes. 

PLA helps promote new programs in continuing education 
at Drexe? and the University of Pittsburgh. State Library 
has in-se»:vice training and certification programs for public 
librarians These programs are well received but there is 
current fund shortage, and PLA is considering cooperative 
activity. 

PLA has a leadership training workshop each year to 
orient ne^ board members. This two-day meeting was the focal 
point for ALA's initial legislative workshop this year. 
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At the recompi'^ndation of tht PI.A, the Governor's 
Advisory Council established a committee to develop a com- 
prehensive master plan to Pennsylvania libraries which is 
now in the "hearinqs" sta<K'. One of its major recommendat inrs 
is that a Pennsylvania Council on Library Education be «>s- . 
tablished. This council would be composed of reprosentativrr. 
from library education proctrams of all levels, from professional 
associations, state aqencies :»nd from professional librarians 
in the state. The proposed Council would be charqed with 
advising state officials on the approval of new proarams, 
the expansion of existing programs, the elimination of 
marginal programs, the development of a plan for improving 
opportunities for library education throughout the Common- 
wealth and with making recommendations on appropriate cer- 
tification procedures for library personnel. Undergraduate 
Library media programs which do not receive state program 
approval by their second evaluation visit would be discontinued. 
Library education programs at the masters level would be 
limited to those which have achieved or are committed to 
to achieving accreditation by ALA and any not accredited by 
1980 would be discontinued. Pennsylvania is striving for the 
development of a coordinated statewide system of library 
education at all levels including continuing education for 
library professional and supportive staff. 

PLA is currently studying the Technical Assistants 
programs in the state. Several programs have been terminated 
and many personnel officers and directors believe it is more 
economical to train and individual to the library system and 
they are unwilling to add a job classification schedule for 
technicians. 

The American Society of Association Executive's recent 
survey entitled MANAGING ASSOCIATION IN THE 1980 's confirms 
what we all know that government relations will and must qrow 
substantially; that educational activities will grow and thes-* 
may reguire long-term contracts with specialists and con- 
sultants — an area where we are all very weak; and that 
association programs should probably take on the building- 
block concept and lead to some form of continuing education 
certification — this certainly could raise the professional 
standards and improve practices while givino special recocnit on 
to those who participate in voluntary certification programs. 



Southvost crn 1 i br. i t y As;^ ■■• j it 
Marion Mi tchel 1 , Fx'o c u t i v"t> f o f ' r t? t . « r y 



At tho present time the SLI<*r Project of SWl.A is InvolvoH 
in two major projects: 

1. Plannina a six stn*^e rononal bibl ioaraphic net- 
work — workinq toward the development of a syf=:teiTMt ic 
reqional plan for increasing and stimulatinq tho 
sharing of library resources, services and expertise 
among all types of libraries in the six SV7LA states 
including an analysis of legal aspects of interstate 
networks. 

2, Continuing Education for Library Staffs in the 
Southwest — the CCLS Project . 

This project is funded by tho six state library aijoncios 
and is a direct outqrowth of the "Pix rians" meetin<i. 

A carefully prepared survey of continuing eduration 
needs and offerings in the six SWLA states was completed by 
the project director, Allie Betli Martin, in early sorinq, 
1973. Mrs. Martin's study was designed to determine the pat- 
terns of existing continuing education activities, to identify 
the major perceived needs, and to develop a practical program 
to meet regional needs. The study was made in three parts: 
Part 1. a survey questionnaire based on an instrument developed 
by f;:lizabeth stone in her study of rontinuinn education in the 
Association of American Library Schools? Part 2. a strntcay 
meeting of the SLICE Advisory Council, representatives of 
graduate library schools in the six SWLA states, and the CELS 
Project consultants. This meetinn was concerned with roqional 
planning as a follow-up to the collection of d.it.i by tho 
questionnaire. It revieved the information collected and 
began work on recommendations for the final CHLS Report: 
P.irt 3. the review and criticrae of the pi. in. Mrs. Martin's 
first draft was distributed to twenty-fouj reviewer?? whoso 
candid and substantive reolies were a valv.ctblo addition to 
the Report. Quoting the Report: 

"The nrincipal recommendation of this study is that the 
Southwestern Library Association assume the resnonsi- 
bility for develonina a meaningful and viable continu- 
ino education program for tho library community in the 
Southwest cooperatively with state, regional and nation- 
al qrouD?, library schools, employino institutions and 
indi vidua Is." 



So athvo stern 1 ibrnry Asso^'i at inn fcont.) 



As Mrs. r.artin stresses in the study, oach facet of 
librarianship -~ state libraries, national aqcncies, lili-iry 
schools, state associations, individual libraries and in- 
dividual persons — has its responsibility to continuino 
education in the field. 

"The regional association, SWLA, provido? the lo»ni-nl 
vehicle for maximizinq these contributions and r^inird- 
zing the barriers inhoTpnt in each. Tt can assume th.r 
central role and incorporate the best of all suQqeste»i 
alternatives and aqency efforts." 

On October 5, 1973, the Executive Board of SWLA acreptod 
the recononendat ionr, of the CELS Report and voted initial 
fundinq of $1000 to fund the expenses of the CELS Advisory 
Group in preparinq a specific plan for implementation. The 
plan is scheduled for SWLA Board review in early sprinq, 1974. 
The plan will include multiple sources of funding the necessary 
continuind education act i rities in the region and will involve 
the graduate library shcool*s participation and a SWLA staff 
member responsible for coordination and implementation. It ir, 
planned that this coordinator will work colsely with the 
SLICE Office and the SVrLA Executive Secretary. 

The first product of the SLICE-CELS Project is an A^' 
packet on "Library Service for '^hut-Ins Through Volunteer 
Help" produced by John Hinkle, Outreach Consultatn, Oklahoma 
Department of Libraries. It consists of a two-part color 
film strip (or 35 mm slider) with accompanying tape cassette 
and hand-outs. Part 1 is directed to library trustees shoxcinc 
the need and justification to reach shut-ins and the worth 
of using volunteers in this task. Part 2 is an orientation 
for volunteers. An information packet of written materials 
is included. 

A SWLA preconference institute on cataloging nonprint 
media is scheduled for October, 1974. The program of the 
institute will be made available as an AV packet. Other 
Task Forces and Interest r.roups producing programs for the 
1974 SWLA Biennial Conference are being asked to make an 
effort to package their proqrams for use in workshops and 
other learninq situations. Additionally, several other 
continuing education packages are being planned to prepare 
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library staffa in the J'onthwoRt for autonint ion an«J not wot k i tv] . 
As the CKLS Report is implemented, priority needs will bo 
identified and linked with those with expertise in the fiehl. 
More continuinq education materials will be prepared and 
packaged in ways adaptable to all types and sizes of libraries. 
The content of these continuincr education materials will be 
graduated in difficulty in the various subject areas enahlinn 
entry into the learning experience at the level suitable to 
needs. The presentation of continuing education materi»nls 
will be developed into formats best suited to their nature — 
workshops # individual learning packages, v»ideo taoes, etc. 
An appropriate reward system will be devised. The role of 
certification will be considered. A mechanism for continuous 
evaluation will be set up as well as a mechanism for xneshino 
the regional program with developing national programs and 
activities of other reqions concerned with continuinq education. 

The Organization of SWLA brings tonether on its Executive 
Board the presidents of all the state associations in the 
region. The SLICE Advisory Council brings toqcther the state 
librarians; the presidents-elect of the stnte associations? 
the SWLA president, president-elect, and immediate past 
president; the SLICE Office Director; and selected consultants 
to the Council. The CELS Advisory Group provides a means for 
participation of Library Educators. 

This Board and Council enable regional representation in 
the widest sense — wide representation in types of library 
as well as in neographic spread. "^Ke Southwest is a vast 
geooraphic area, thinly populated in comparison with many 
parts of the rnuntiy. It has a diversity of neonlo and needs, 
of course, but it also has many common problems — distances, 
population isolation, paucity of accredited library srhools 
and their concentration in a few states. SWI.A is a vi«ioroijr 
common denominator to aid in the solution of the problem 
of continuinq education. 

We feel the bluprint is completed. It is time for action. 
We need a clearihqhouse for nroorams now available. 
We need for the national association to provide a vehicit: 
for articulation and communication between rcqlonal 
associations . 

It is time to consider money. 



Continuin-) cd'.K'nt.ion is a re!^pon« ib j I 1 1 v t ho tM <^f t 
as a whole, it cannot be fumlovl solely by n duos in<'ro.»sr 
of the professional association althouqh individual members 
must realize theri responsibility and committment to ron- 
tlnuing education. Fiscal responsibility for continuing 
education rests on all involved — educators, state nssocia- 
tions, national aqencies, individual libraries. 

What is the role of the federal qovornnent in tht- 
support of libraries? The lack of LSCA Title III funds 
(Inter-library cooperation) is having a disruptive effect 
on SWLA-SLICE projects. In the face of the m.^ssive problems 
besieging libraries today, isn't inter-library cooperation 
essential if we are to be able to cope with these problems? 

The regional association is uniquely situated to me«t 
the needs of cooperative library programs within the region. 
Continuing education takes high priority. The regional 
association is also the most efficient way to receive and 
convey funds to support these programs. It is time for us to 
realize that the regional association is a viable unit for 
contributing to library development in a region. The librarians 
in the Southwest believe that continuing education and library 
development go hand in hand. 



Texas Library Association 

Jerre Hetherlnqton » Executive Secretary 



Thank you for the invitation and opportunity to partici- 
pate in this meeting to discuss the role of Library Associations 
in Training for Library Service in the 70 's. The assignment 
provided the incentive to examine and assess the current 
situation in Texas. 

We found many projects involving many librarians. These 
activities were as unrelated as they are varied. No centrfil 
file or directory exists. It appears that the first problem 
we will face is how to bring together practising librarians 
and the opportunities for self-development and advance 
training. 

t^at is or what should be the role of the association? 
Presently we can say: 

1. Our Association reaches 65-70% of the membership through 
the annual spring conference. The program includes 

not only general sessions but from 8-12 tutorials 
or seminars. Exhibits are well-attended and provide 
an arena for new materials and media. Plans to secure 
in-service credit for teacher-librarians who attend 
the meetings are underway. 

2. Fall district meetings with workshop flavor attract 
about 50% of our members. There are 10 districts 
arranged on a geographic basis. Many non-members 
attend these meetings also. Most are one-day meetings • 
but there is a trend toward 2-day sessions. 

3. TWO of the TLA Standing Committees — Legislative 
and Intellectual Freedom — are involved in pre- 
senting model workshops. Hopefully, these will lead 
to numerous area workshops. 

The Handbook produced by the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee has been widely distributed and well 
received. The first printing was free to members. 
Copies are now for sale for 50$ each. 
A Legislative Handbook will be available shortly. 

4. The TLA committee for Continuing Education is a sub- 
committee of the Library Development Committee. 

At this time the emphasis for the sub-committee is the 
study of the CELS Project (Southwestern Library 
Association) as it relates to the member states. 

5. The Recruitment Committee has produced a slide pre- 
sentation. This may be borrowed from the TLA Office. 
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Texas Library Assoc i at ion (cont . ) 



Special Librarians are prfssontinq a series of cont inuiriM 
education proqrams for "practisinu librarians". Certificates 
of attendance are available. 

Several school districts offer 7-hour mini-seminars. 
Librarians who attend are qiven bonus time off. 

The School Libraries Division of TLA is rooperatinn with 
the Regional Education Service Centers to present area work- 
shops for in-service credit. 

The Association has a Foundation for Scholarship and 
Research. Coincidentally, the Scholarship Selections Committee 
requested permission to use a part of the funds available for 
grants to working librarinas and the TLA Council directed that 
the emphasis be shifted from scholarship to research projoctR. 

A new Fund labeled ID for Ideas Development will be usei; 
to stage a media fair during the '74 Conference. 

Time does not permit ever the mention of the countless 
in-service and staf f-orienterl opportunities. 

Let us rettirn Lo the problem we face in bringing toaether 
the individual member and the available or potential opportunities. 
Whatever plan(s) we choose must include: 

1. Tiie support or "blessing" of the library schools. 

2. A built-in incentive for the individual i.e., salary 
increase, time off, oeer recognition, and sc or. 

As a corollary there must be an incentive for the author 
of the program or project to share it with others. 

Just as librarians will be railed upon to be accountable 
to the public they seek tr serve, library associations mun: 
be accountable to their members by coordinating existing 
programs and developing new ones. The role of the library 
profession is even broader since it must be accountable to 
both the public users and the working librarians. 

As the libiary woria has iir.plodeo with tecrnoU> v 
mation, and all the rest librarians will have to rush t(. 
catch UD. 
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* NOTE: The report by the New York Library Associ.Tticn ^ai; t 
yet been received by LTI and therefore cannot bo incl :df ir. 
this mailing. 
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A Report on tho f ont in nin g I ibr .-irv nnd tnforpiat ion ^'.r tonc o K d nc.-it lon Pr ojort 
sponsored by NCllS, Novembt'i .wT 1^'*' pres»'nti'»l bv Dr. liiith Patrick 

• Slonn :mM ' :i" p.*' :- ' • •. .11 ti. prtt 'i. . w th \ .» I in Ihi.: : <M»t».» 
:'iul lO hear nboUt - l' .• "'•i.V. = VOU U'l* .iouj'- m Jn.- ;ir i.« roM innili-. « if 

Wo arc oxlremely ! ;.:•.«•.» :> th.- iiiiix-ritinc- ih »ii'i':ir\ i: : <K'l:ili«»«; :irf I'vprf m?-. 
for continuini; echv 

Wi" Ir;- : ll-rit Uii? p . I <»: -"i » ; • .•V'm«Ii':'. • •'on hr ■ d'-f!--'' :< ; 'u- I 

(r'- t: oe projecl l!u' N.-u! .n.-' < «.mi ;. on • '• ;m>.; '.->ro!-M' «i'.P • i v.-. \, 

«* o'-lir.**?; U»c Inv <.i*i;in(^c li.n-;!/. ct, iu\mi..'; :■ to ;•• m.. • r «;' :.: 

.. . Inc month Stmiw iii:iL will Ik- « -i! i-U-; ■! M:m-. '- ''.'TS. 

•Ix- o hicftivo of ih . 'oi'-c. i ; * • u. v. k. • :i vrv. • n»i\^' and p;v':>"f*<':»l Mm t>''inl »•> t^'*MvM(» 
'•:.-iUiinln:j; education opi orimi'M- . lui- iLo o. Ii!)!-:>rinn • who nrt-.l :i.v! •v :*!^ »o '- mi : 
l'* ir !:fuUinc of l<\n\.in:':. 

fMu* thnt any nntiwiwul-^ p'tm for contim'in ', ni.i- cflncntion v.Hl y.M/-<. • ' on' • 
.involves n3 m:;nv ooor .l'- P^>^p>''J-^~ t?'-' IJv'nrh^v: ^ N> v I : 

>v -ny oontinninp; ,' ;cntio^> pro{';rnnis (or tho '•"!.>•' '' *t»»K ; • -M • iv 

V Vo »v«.vv rrMpotViibillty for pr<>vMin«: ro prH":v:: u . :mvI IniiM'- '»n I'l- ir n< !• • •. ••nv" ? -. 

t^v-,.« v^nrc, ami p!nnninfc; nml nf»t l'> mtmIivi !>• : '.i'thv' l'r<.:»"i .'nv t»«' 'm!.!' ; 

v.ror\j (Hro' t'ons that miixht hnvo hrcn tnki'r, 

<^»»r.f«'^5L^^j^^<>^^'a*'ds Involvirr: llbrnrv coMMnnnilv hns to^h** I» «f»n \vf>» !; v' « '- 

, io'oi', " Ith our I'-n-mcpilH-r ni_lyJ^:oryjnf)M^^V ■ili-Mrinn:; v 'l" '"^t oii'\ ' • 

(•on"0«;p'id v.ith CK, liut '.'lio nlsf> pt"»' i'rn<- ntM'ivs or tnotip.--. " ;!h ' ■ • • v 

•"o^'C-: prrvrnms: the sin*-; li;i. nr\', Ul>rnr\ ■. lio"':. — hol'i :<< • •H' 1 :•' ' • 

To'-nrv f>sr,ocintions, and ••mployin;-. lif< ttrhv pmI.Uc, nr.-.U inic, : '. 
and school* 

ihostTrospon :!!)!'; for CK^ • :.': •» ' *' < i' " '1'" »''":' • ' 

Tlic thirr\ step lin-- '»ffn to n"« 'm • to rcr'.-li :<••. pfopb- vo r-.til i {'iron. ' ^ < : v 

■»"{f a 'Vit. ;tionnriir'- . ••• , l!^*'- '. • .-m Mr. 

of flata thnt V"! aro collcctin', :«-.• ioforpr 'i -n mm •• rii!'r<-^- o! '- .. • 

I'k-ns nnc! rccommondaiu r I- • wlv * is iv ,;>:• n Mat'Io-.w!'' « o!rv • , : 
'->r p'^'" i«b]e Ptrucinro:: r.wn • ;'nu' • • mpmich is .' nl'" t!i ' ■ 

-.T.^ nnalysl-i. Froin • " '* toller'. .'!• <! irom tho \'.\>- • n".', • •! • ;•• 
(*.■?! ;.. I sneolfication;;, o:>* ro<|u?rr>- > -nts, v.lw.-'. '"f- v ill Hu n u ;• ;v ; 
f '-r)';'-nct'nfrmoclolFs ol< of n nn'.lorv.ide st—^-'Mr'j for rontin" r ; mIi* • ■« k 

!M 1il:o to toll \fHi ri !IUl : mnro :.'><.'.i'. our survv i» t • 

r«'>'ii»t tho data wo hnvn ?)»!cn roc< 'ivfn<;, 

c< unftt1onnair o3 ^oro mailed octnli«;r 15, fo :!71 prirticipnnl:; in llr iv • ' ' 
• V Ih.' l»rof<»rt team in ronlj nnr.fion will. Ih'- Atlvi. Mrv Horr d 
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BEST oopir smimm 



TABLE I. GROUPS PARTICIPATIMG IN l<UKS'l rONNAIHE SUnVK'^' 





NUMBKll IN 


NU.VIBK»1 \ 


GROTTp XA TF. 


UMIVI-.KSE 


i 


1. Acc w; .! Lib.v ry hV!:ooIs 


j 

51 


1 

5t* 


2. Un:icc:c iicwl Library L oiiOvl * 


1 2Ga (?) 


20 






3S* 




1 


7* 


5. St;;!:? Library Associntioas 


51 


51* 


G. i- tatc Library Apcacles 


61 


51* 


7. Nntional Libraries 


8 


3* 


8. Academic Libraries ) 




12 


9. Public T.ibrarlcj ) 


24,000 (?) 


13 i 


10. School I..f!)rariou ) 


l.i 1 


11. Special TJbrarios ) 








Tcital 


— ^ — 1 

271 i 


* Number In Famplo equals Number Inllnivorsso. j 



of loday, r.t percent of Uio qm>stionnaircs have l>een recolvort. Our intention is 
to complete t'la tnbulnlien nml annlysls of Iho qncstionnairo ilnln By Dcconil>cr 14, 
in time for Uvj second Advisory Board meeting. Wo skxB liavo already Iv'>gim f'.'O 
analysts of the Inst '(»<>J^l?on, :in opcn-ondcd ono— you may remember it, onliti'cd 
" Your Idea'} and propormls r<ir action" Wo askf;d three &.iiiM;io questions: (1) W'^mt 
do you thinic Is ncodf-rl (U> Mcav do you Oiink it nan best he provi<led for? ntvl 
(3) Who do yrw think .-iiou'd f!o it? I'll report on the answer to this qucslior. .T^u- 
f'iscussinfc the other two .-tu'vey instruments. 

The sccoT^ l survy Inst mnwMii w.ns tho intt rvlew. Wo hnvo infewirwe'l or plan *o 

inJ'^rvicw, cith**v in person or l>v tolcphonQ, least 
f! fly educators, adminr-tmiors, v.orlcing professionals, research wnvkers 
nrd noted authorities in iho area of contlnuinr^ education (either la libiiry 
scicuco or in otiioi <il.'jrjoliiv.'.j). Participant;^ were J^oiectcl who, through 
their writings, profr-csionn! isroriations ar l reputations, j'ivo evidence that 
Ihcy can provld? informci oninicns and comm'^iits on the subject of continuin'^ 
education. 

As of today, 54 persons havo rospondcd that tlicy would bo willing to |->o intmirwed, and 
:^ri (70 iwrcfut) of lluvi.* inlrrvi<*u hav** hfi n rondufir<l. 
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n.t'.uv: rnt thi* prr^yjeHH of the project, additional names of persoric> to 
tne^rviev have been mtfcfteated by Advisory Board oettbersi by persons 
In? « r vtr*ved« hv per<ionM Intcroated In the Project and by our readlni?: of 
the literature. We initial Iv proposed Interviewing 5(H perBonn; wo 
anticipate no proMoir tn teaching that nunA^or. But« wo voulil llko to 
interview as many people as are rocommended to us^ to the extent thiit 
(1) the project funds and schedule will allow, and (2) we feel we will 
obtain beneficial data from interviewing them. 



(/iS of *s-oveniboi' 25, lOTH) 





KUMUKu 


VIM ci:nt OV I 
TOTAL MUl fi 


1. 








100% 


• • • 












u ;"»np; to P'n "tic ip.it" 




53 






I-rv. iilinj^ to rnrtf.Mpnte 




I 




3. 




11 








I -^tv vi- '.vs ( onductc'l 


33 




(70% of the orlrlml 
crtimrito of 50 ii n. r- 













Thn ihlrcl .snvv*n instnnnont Is a mini-rhnretto . 



T:,e firm "chn-ctlo" imnll"? Hic cro.ition of -> "rlhnato of t-reativo 
corrbusf'on'' in v'lioli pU i ^rts of uif;:!«> arc frooly icstc? in on informo 
r.tiV'^fjp'.^cvc. A tvpirnl rhrn'cttc irx pm inf^DBlvc dav vM ni- xt effort rf 
v«^'cor t>io-M fnlrrrl'u "•''^'^ ' r ip.i-r'mrettc" In »3v-\ >oro to 
BU2:,C9t nro or more cltivtuTio or ovf»niiv, rccaions. 



iiCi,n'-otte" »a a term bori'owed from architectural and art usnfi;©. Litornllv H 
no'^' "chr' iot" or a 'littlo cart. " Tlio little rorts wore urcfl by art rtU'''Mil f? to 
cnr'-/ their paintings to T^arir.. An thoy movcl aloivj the coun*^ry roads, tl^j farnvjr, 
V-o butcher, Iho baker, the warhnoman aad ovoryonc c!r.c rvoiUd .snj^'^cr.t. imi)n>vo^ 
nents — a lillle moro r( 1 hero, a little lonr. i^roen there. In other words, rv^'rynno 
ITot into thr net. In arch'tccturo, the torni ha': hocn pt>m1;*- 1 to a niMr-lhnn 'i"};i:v«' •«■; 
rosr^on . 'lO chariot conrrpt iniplyinf^ the rp 'fd nf n!i" l in :« r:u c) ••f ;nrl«i!' ' '" 'al 
t'^nniJI * i fMi'»-d with flni: hiiii; a proirt l bv iM'llin-: rvtM v.»if Uh l»r imv i i • •»•; 

To;'- c5»arottoH art* Iwjlm; uhihI Incri'nKlnr.lv to open pro'iertn as \v< M :»?; t'» i "' 
flnislling touches, hi cdJu :dion, the i-haitttc is iKjinjv iinod to «lejn:'.n and iinfif- u' nt 
Innovations involvin*; a v.i«lc cross section of the connnui ily. 



'~ BEST COPY AVAIIABIE 

I'lOl'-r^ •/>ar. •> r»r'' fl to inclu''*} .1 'r.ani-cliarctte'" trr'nuquc m ordor 
Jo uUl*- - * ^ <' ontinum; i ibr. .'v Euucation NctwM'l (CLEN) ;iUvav'.v 

, . ...ly. . -1 »• . .-.fforts ♦^f t'.io Association of At^ crir^n Mlu-.«ry ■ ^ 

i M K If. • 

- r.r>- 1 .1' • \>t ii!V.. •• '.' .i-»r» '■■ • • ■ 

".'I infor:-^ • - " ' 1^ ; ♦ r . .'iitly riT..; ri:;. J. !''5 r<*-* ^ 

ry'r. the ff'I . > 

A. 4" Slar\'jini; CcuiuilUve on C ontinuing. Librnry Educntlon, 

Aarcriali a (.f .inicrican Libiary ScUoois. l'J72 to dato. 

B» A Rrr>rcr:?nlativo from each hlA Accredited Library School: 1973. 

C. Reprcspntativcij of Depattmcntr. and Schools of Librai-y Science, 
which nro not Mrmbc:'S of the Assoclntioii of American Library 
Schools: 1C73 (Still in the process of formation). 

D. A Repro?eatatlve from each of the Major National I.ibrnty 
Associations. 

E. Com- cll r»f National T ihrn. y Associations - Task Force on Education 

F. rndlv:''Mal Libr?rfnm r:oiicr;rno(l with Contlnnlnf: Library Kducatloa 

v;!>'» :»rc ;'1'-Mnl'"rr, oi the* Motwork. 



G. ncprcscntatlvcs of r*ato and R<»olonal Library AB;;ociatlon3 
(in process of formation). 

H» Rop'-oscntatlves < ^"!'^te Libraries (In process of formation). 

An tnvttatton to pnrtlclpnto in a mfnl-charotto, alon?? with inrtructlona r^d a rrp»>rtir»*: 
form was mnilod to members of tlio Clen, I'.ach mendior Is a«ked to pet tofffthor v it!: 
others Interested in CV IjotJi within librarianship and In othor profosPion- — tiv -.^ 
of library staffs, students* trnstoos, teacher, business men, ©ducatorn — '.o oxolorc 
ideas for improving acocss lo CK, 

Our intonedcd cut-off date vn-' December V) but if ony of wu hero arc in^^'M'CKtod fn 
experiment !n«5 with this novel technique, wo havo copies of tlio n^ini-ch nv jtto 

packr^e here, and wo would be dcliKhted to you havo join us in this v<?nturc, T*) 
be honest, we renlly hav; boon surprised at tlic ontlnjslasl''^ comments h:ivo bccm 
recicving on the min-chrirettc. It seems to be Rcttin'x moro people Involvtid in lldnkiuf; 
about how all the relevant frroups — library schiols, n isocrlri'l'm, Ubrarj( .vnd 
individual librarians— rnn best contribute to cK prnjjram.M for the profo:;sion. 
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One innovative approach to the nini-diarette exercise was conducted In 
the State of Wisconsin by Muriel Fuller, Chairman, Department of Coiiiinunl- 
cation Artn, University of Wisconsin Extension. Her group used the 
Onivtrsity Extension's Educational Telephone Network which has listening 
locations around the state and two-way connunlcation. They invited about 
25 paople from the Wisconsin Library Association — Education Committee; 
DiviaioB, Section and association officers; library educators and 
librarians; as well as professionals from other fields. Dr. Stone and 
Dr. Patrick alae ptstieipatad in this exercise via telephone from 
Catholic University. 

V^bBe ftan brlofly ore our survey Instruments* 



ItUtlatton of Data Analysta and Integration 

The ProfcOt team has begun the analysis and Inte^^ratlon of data from the question- 
oalres and Interviews. Although not all the data have been eoUeoted and 
•Ba]|ysed» certain patteraa are emerging. A most Important emergence is the 
emphasis on the urgency of continuing]: education as a vital Issue facing the library 
profeseloB. Also, there appears to be a major consensus regarding (1) the 
requirements that a nationwide plan for continuing library and information eolenee 
eduoatlOB tvould need in order to ensure success, and (2) the functions that need 
to be enveloped i^ any national plan for coatiauing education. 

The nmSer requlroments emphasized are; 

1. All relevant groups ~ Individuals^ library schools, state library agencies, 
Ubraiy associations (stntc, regional, national), employing libraries — 
sliottid share in the planning, responsiblll'.y, finnncial support, and 
Invlementatioa of aiiy plan for continuing education. 

2. Giililellnes should be developed to suggest possible rotes for each of the 
above groups. 

3* Organization is needed at the national level to utilize exlsttog:^ o^KMviiving 
education resources — people, as well as programs — end to Initiate 
the development and implementation of new resources. 

4* Although programming for contlnuin,T library (education should be nntlonilly 
coordinated, it may be developed and chould be mr.de avaUable on a regional 
and local selective basis. 

6* A plan for continuing odtication should Incorporate ntirh concepts nn: 

tho use of Hystemo design 

— the behavioral approach to learning 

— conditions necessary for adult learning 

the use of learning needs ac a basis for programming 

— the use of multi-media and communication technology 

— principles of instructional technology 



n. Any v\ m should hnvr. n • truriure that will meet the fadlviduaUs- a orlr- ^ 
•^f pr:u Htlf.n«rs foi rontlniilnK Cflucatlon prof«rams, } ueh as divorrJtty. 
quality, continuity, convonlonco. occC5?3lbiltty, and porson:il r:^ti:.f . .-i = 

7. Partlcipntlon at fhc rrnss roof; level is vltnl. 

The aiajur fu'ictiooi; omi hasizcd aro: 

!• ^'cods -.lyiicsjiuoat 

2» Dctori.ifaniion of priorities 

3. Idontiiica ioa, acquisition and exchange of continuing education 
resources. 

4. r-rcsrnn^, yroduets and sorvico development 

5. Evafuation of programs, products and services 
C. Distribution and dissemination 

?• RcRc 1 rch in areas of continuing education and professional prr-Ath, 

utiUztucr onr^olng research in other disciplines 
8. Identification of critical Issues such as certification, the continuing? 

education unit, and recognition and award systom; and tho ilrvclopm'^nt 

of gu»r?ellncs on Iheoo issues 

Onco all the dnta have boon collected, an^yzed and Integrated, the Project 
team, fn conjunction with the Advisory Board, will hof^ln to conrtruct r> vl 
then rv'>»in*o models for continu'ng library and information science rtiontinn 
that v/lll nor t the stated requirements and design pp-cKlcatlono. A»'^'>. 
consideration will be given to possible funding alternatives. These r- ?.-l3 
will fom fl'o basis for tho final rccoimnondatlons that \vH\ be prosor'- l *o 
tho Natlonn« Commission upon completion cf the project, 

^ •:7..ATTON P.r.TV.T^KN THK CK PRO.TKCT ANT) Tm n f<r.HT>lAT< 

Tlio aggcnda item that follows this presentation is to bo a <!i^-.cussion fo hlcndrv 

ma'or training priorttlo.s for coordinated action. Tn Iho qniiMiiojmairc, tlui v > ^ o'^^ont" 

have been as'x'd to identify ):ontinuing education needs ihcv thougth were oV\v v • -^♦r ; 

met or are being mot poorly currently, and (2) the spt^clfio content nroa : of • : : '*:<^y 

felt have the highcfit priority over the next tlirco 1o fivr? v'ars . Altlinuv;''. ilj" 

answers to tiiese questions have not yet been tn'jutnttMl yt., wo aro goino-. . r. M'cntion 

of whattheso areas might l»o on the liasis of our in^orvl'v.v.s, and rthc^* y.'-v- i"-t ntwlv. ' 

by Dr. Stone; TIioj^c Iv.o areas aro (1) Managemon». slil!}!, n>vl (2) Mo>v > i- - 'or m i 

and apply what's new in fhc ficdd, for example, av, aniomalion, co'umi!'' )n «h'".'ojTX' 

Another question wo asl< that should provide valuabel doslj^n da^n i«, Fni- .-i '-nnlci^vj o^* 
target groups in order of the priority for CE tho ro!^poi»donl thin!;-. "• : 
roclovo on a nntlonMidu ha-ds ovor tho noMfc3-!> yoarn. 'I1u-si« in*"up*5 • • 
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BCST COPY mUWi 



•rtjns 

I'.VithMlSor more) 



5. Patajiroff '-jonuls 

^ (Ubrofv Ac f-.:ia^".l 

fi Librdcy 1ccSm:..». .!■;•> 

(Torhnical /\'f.i?t.ints) 



«0. fvv 



■ •rwiLil. ricns 
'V.tthcut MLni 



i.'.-cjI in.'ornijiion Specialists 
<VJithcutML?;» 



7. Clericals 



■f 



a Other 



(Ptcase spocify) 



The flecond maior aggcndi Item is the associatioTir .' role in ncMrcssint; trahn* p^ ?" * 
V\nt have bc?;i 'dontifcd. Part of our task is to explore whnt the library f»^?\v -n ;. 
l>r»vo boon doiis about CE— ond niso to look at what other professional a' " »• - " 
have ncconplishcd to pco.-t whnt wc might loam from them, 

^Vc are cMscovcring IJiat tho library associatfons aro tnklnff a vital and activo J-^n ' 
Lhls issue, and ft some Mm; have been accomplished and set into motionn th.-^t 
thought wo should inform you about. 

The Association of Aijierican Library Schools has prepared a report on tho rolo 
of AAls In CB* This report diBcurnos: 

!• nasto questions tliat must bo answered in the orend of CLE 

2, Objebtlves raid criteria of CLE 

Possible ways iJioso ciitorla niif?ht bo met. 
A rocond important sept is tfiat ;\AIs has prepared a position pnpor on CLK a^-l ' 
o««»mi!tted this paper to mem!)orj5 of tho Council of NatlonnI f.ihrary Asrc nr . v. 
'^o date, this paper has Ijoen accepted in principle bv SLA nnd MLA. T i n • • . • 
this paper for you, if you care to pick them up at tho end oC thiij prcseni r 

Tt appears them that tho offorts of fhor-c otJior Hbrnrv f>'*.5?ofinHons arc r^f^' * 
pon>?nnr whore other associations are attemptinrr to define iheir rolor, a- ' . 
(•r*orts of pU the relevant Kwups can bo corrdinatod *o nchfc/c maacimM.n ,ViV> ' 

A few br* of words abont the work being dono^' yj»thor prn'cvjslons^ Dr. f - v t 
v.-?con<lv completed a roviw for EHin. C\K r i vTow' d in rolatlo>i to ofi • • 
contini'M?? professional I'Hur.Mifon i lovcmonts. TMs p n-i proRcnf:: .-o: ' • 
roN'M lor iiMHfiei.-tton.s, . tnpIoN In^r InMliulioivi, m I»#ioIm. llni havr Im *". 
fttcrntiiro. t Uiwo i-opmv: «»r (hn .^Unmnnrv rhap«»M- of flif'i ri'ixn't If •»«• » 

Tn conlnslon. rw-^rr; l!«nt fhM charj; • of our project i.i p:.":il!» iln^ (ho cfLa-' . 
library asoociatlon* and the planners of this f?f!ndnar. IIof» fidly. thrnu'v! o > « t . 
cofli clion and an Iv.tl':, bii;:«Ml on Iho id»»:i:i and inftinitjlloti w. : • 'bl.ilninK »«• • 

|'.i"Mi,M ftoniJf lMod wMh , a,, will l.< In ri„ onihM>ndii . Ih iiin..:.;f..*i ; M. 

v lll |..; mipiwrU il by all th(< r'0"p:« wo liavo allnnph d (« ihvnl\ - ,bi plrnnv.. 



Some Observations on the Role of the Professional 
Associations in Continuing Education for Librarians 
and Information Specialists 



"Not only is everyone somewhat out of date* but 
net enough good new library ideas are being produced. 
Much of librarianship produces good ideas laboriously > 
and then it treats them with bureaucratic complexity, 
complacency, and inflexibility. Better ideas are needed 
for continuing education, and better problem solutions 
must be derived through organized or private brain- 
storming or experimentation."^ 

This commentary on the state of the art in li- 
brarianship was made in 1971, and as we rapidly approach 
1974, the situation is about the same, complicated by 
a chanae in federal policy which would appear to elim- 
inate, at J east as categorical grants, the major source 
of funding for continuing education. 

The responsitoility of the professional association 
to create a structure that will provide for the pro- 
fessional development of its membership is well 
established and documented and it would be redimdant 
here to cite houle, McGlothlin, Stone, Hiatt and others 
in this regard; to examine the objectives and policies 
of our organizations, and to look at other professional 
organizations to note the depth of their involveiRent in 
continuing education. We can assume that this respon- 
sibility is accepted by association boards, and our 
purpose here is to address ourselves to the constraints 
and problems with a "vision that sees the possibilities 



^Harvey, John F. and Lambert, Bettina; "The Educational 
Third Dimension: II Programs for Continuing Library 
Education"; Library Trends, 20:146, July, 1971. 
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of the future in the difficulties of the present."^ 

But* recognizing that any dacisiona made by 
execuCIves of professional associations are only useful 
insofar as they relate to individual meinbers* perceived 
needs f and perceived role of the association in ful* 
filling them, we lc^!ced for some up-to-date data on 
what librarians are looking for in improving compe- 
tencies, from their associations. 

The most recent published data specifically 
related to the association role was located in the 
Stone study Factors Related to the Professional Devel- 
opment of Librarians (1969) in i^lch 806 worRing 
librarians were asked to make action recommendations 
("wayout ideas as well as those which seem practical 
for present conditions") to the following seven groups: 
library administrators , professional library associations, 
graduate library schools, library planners in the U.S. 
Office of Education, state library agencies, publishers 
of library literature, and individual librarians. 
160 recommendations (the second largest following 
administrators) were directed to the professional 
associations . 

The biggest concern was with — 

UPGRADING OF CONTENT OF PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 
THROUGH FOLLOWUP REINFORCEMENT, INTERDISCIPLINARY 
APPROACH THROUGH AFFILIATIONS WITH OTHER PRO- 
FESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS; 

USING CREATIVE WAYS TO KEEP THE PROFESSION UP TO 
DATE ON CHANGE . . . ACTIVITIES EVALUATED REGU- 
LARLY (BY MEMBERSHIP) TO UPGRADE CONTENT . . . 
BROADER MEMP.&RSHIP INVOLVEMENT . . . REDISTRIBUTE 
GOOD PROGPJiMS TO SMALLER, MORE ISOLATED AREAS; 

TWO LEVEL PROGRAMS WITHIN ASSOCIATIONS SO THAT AT 
EVERY MEETING MEMBERS COULD BE CHALLENGED AT BOTH 
PROFESSIONAL AND SUBPROFESSIONAL LEVELS; 



^McGlothlin, William J.; "Continuing Education in the 
Professions"; speech given at the AALS Conference, 
January 22, 1972, and printed in The Jou^'nal of 
Education for Librarianship , Summer, 1972, p. 15. 
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iWriCrATL: WITH I.1BRAKY S<:HO()I.S . . . PATSl KUNDJ' 
FOR INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS T«) ENriACi: IN' l<i:!'.i:Al>L'll . . . 
DO RESEARCH? 

TOO MANY ASSOCIATIONS . . . EXECUTIVE COUNCILS 0!* 
ALL LIBRARY ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON 
COORDINATION. 3 



None of these suggestions are revolutionary, and 
perhaps a similar questionnaire would elicit a very 
different response in 1973. Perhaps more recent 
membership input from each of the half dozen organizations 
represented at this meeting would present a different 
shopping list (if so, we need to share this information). 

The associations represented here do work in 
isolation to some degree, and if we are to plan, to 
coordinate, we must begin by finding out, in the 
current phrase, where we are coming from. 

Is it possible for this leadership group to find 
areas of agreement on: 

1. What new services are required to meet changing 
needs in continuing education? 

2. What new directions in training are the associations 
prepared to take? 

3. Who does what? Can we accept or even assign areas 
of responsibil ity ? 

4. Is there a way of tying it all together — coordinating 
efforts so that there is continuum of EDUCATIONAL 
OFFERINGS (in and out of field) that individuals may 
tap and relate to specific educational objectives. 



^Stone, Elizabeth; Professional Development of Li- 
bra rians ; Metuchen, N.J., scarecrow, 1969, 
176- W6. 
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And if so (or if not) — what are the implications 
for, and can we reach general agreement on, and 
make specific recommendations as to the Associations* 
role in a Kational Plan for continuing education 
(now being assembled by NCLIS) . 




BEST ton mh$Mr Appendix p.z 
THE FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY Tallahassee 32306 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING INSTITUTE, SCHOOL OF UBRARY SCIENCE 
(Funded by the Bureau of Ubnties & LeanUng Resources. USOE) 



Training for Library Service in the 70's 
The Role of Library Educators and Administrators 

Leadership Training Institute Seminar 

April 29-30, 1974 



PROCEEDINGS 



At a meeting of library educators and administra- 
tors held in Washington, D.C. , April 29 and 30, 1974, 
the group agreed that continuing education for all li- 
brary and information science personnel is vital to the 
provision of effective service. The concept of nation- 
wide planning Tu* continuing education was endorsed 
along with major recommendations contained in the 
final draft of the Catholic university Study on con- 
tinuing education recently completed for NCLIS. 

Sponsored by the Leadership Training Institute 
(HEA Title II-B) , Florida State University, the invita- 
tional meeting followed an earlier LTI seminar for 
Library Association Executives focused on the role of 
the professional library association in continuing 
education . 

Representatives from the earlier meeting along 
with library school deans, public and school library 
administrators, and other distinguished members of 
the profession were brought together to: "review the 
recommendations and aunt»ider the implications of the 
NCLIS study on continuing education • • • present 
information on selected new concepts, priorities and 
products from current programs • . . describe the 



separate and joint responsibilities of library ad~ 
ministrators and educators in implementing non-tradi- 
tional as well as familiar approaches to continuing 
education . . . describe and delineate potential 
patterns of interaction between library administrators 
which will accomplish their joint goals . . . •* 



As background for the dijscussion, Harold Goldstein 
moderated a panel composed of Kathleen Molz, Research 
Associate, University of Houston, Howard Kitchens, 
Director, AECT, Joshua Smith, Executive Director, ASIS, 
and Rod Swart z. Deputy Director, NCLIS, nhich tossed out 
a potpourri of the current issues in education both 
global and narrow including the following: 



(Molz) 

"I have found no professional group that is happy 
with their professional education ... we need more 
paraprofessionals . . . the field seems to be sponsoring 
two entirely different sets of training programs, one 
of which has no knowledge or relationship to the other . . 
administrators tell me that usually the person who is 
below the middle management level has most need for 
continuing education ... I don't think educators in 
this country really deep down feel that society values 
what they're doing. And in a country that doesn't really 
value education, the problems are much bigger than the 
problems that we usually talk about." 



(Hitchens) 

"In direct response to the paraprofessional area 
we feel there should be differentiated staffing 
(that's just a conundrum) but it is possible to so 
arrange human work that there are some things that 
are done by some people and other things that are done 
by other people, and we have to reexamine in these 
days the way in which we assemble the tasks that one 
person does; whether he's called a professional, a 
paraprofessional or whatever . . • you'll have more 
electronic manipulation of information but 1 don't 
think the actuality is anywhere near what the enthu- 
siasts had led us to believe it would be by this point 
in time ..." 



(Smith) 



"1 think it's the delivery of information to meet 
the needs of the people that we nenlect very seriously. 
209. of the national income qoes for information products 
and services — that's over 1»)0 billion dollars a year . . . 
I don't think the "library" is important , . . I think 
information is important ... so I hope that in these 
two days that we talk about our roles as information 
professionals and forget the labels oi librarian or 
information scientist or educational technoloqies . 
It doesn't matter what you label yourself . . . until 
the marketplace recognizes us as information professionals, 
I think we're going to suffer." 



(Swart z) 

"This hands-off attitude that we have with tech- 
nology is a rather frightening phenomenon . . . our lack 
of new management techniques dealing with human relation- 
ships on the job . . . our lack of ability to indicate 
the information needs of the people we serve . . . the 
lack of interrelationship between library administrators 
and library school faculty . . . each one saying to the 
other 'You're wrong and we're right* • . . there needs 
to be better interchange in analyzing the needs, of 
not only beginning library school people, but also of people 
already working in the field. The Stone study pointed 
out that people still regard their professional associa- 
tions as one of the main focal points of continuing 
education. Yet, I find these associations, with a few 
exceptions, not adopting new continuing education tech- 
niques . . . while the traditional accreditation pro- 
cess may work toward the improvement of beginning li- 
brary education, it's my feeling that it works against 
continuing education . • . ** 



In summarizing the panel discussion, Harold 
Goldstein, LTI Director, challenged the group and 
rcemphaslzed a concern expressed by panel members. 
"What are you going to do about it when you go back, 
having contributed so beautifully this morning?" 
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A staff presentation on «elect.ed trends and pr.irti.os 
in Title IT-F institutes and implications for library 
education focused discussion on the field work experience, 
(see attached diaqram) 

Dr. Don Ely, LTI evaluator/f acilitator , summarized 
the morning session and pointed out observed conver- 
gencies and diverqencies between the ideas and viewpoints 
presented: 



Convergencies : 

1. It was a good first step to bring this group together, 

2. There is a sense of urgency, coupled with a sense of 
impotence , 

3. The group must develop procedures for determining 
information needs — of professionals and of the public 
being served, 

4. We must e-nphasize the human relationship dimension 

which is an important part of the information professional, 

5. We must build on successes: what are they. 



Divergencies t 

1. Where must the impetus for change begin? (schools 
say that field must request new kinds of people; 
field says new kinds of people not available) , 

2. HOW can field work be made beneficial to student 
and agency? 

Breakthroughs ; 

1. New types of integrated field work? 

2. Some continuing education in associations; 

3. Emerging unity of information professionals (L.S., 
I.S. , and E.T.) ; 

4. Syracuse University's program to prepare profossiona 
to work in problem-solving and decision making situ- 
ations, not jobs per se. 
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Issues : 

1. What are promising areas of rapprochement between 
library schools and the field? 

2. How can library school faculty be put in closer 
touch with reality — e.q.: a PhD. requirement for 
a person with no library experience? 

3. What strategies for change can we propose here, 
now! 

4. How can we prepare people to deal with people? 

5. How can we prepare people to deal with technology and 
the fear of involvement with equipment and materials? 

6. What can we learn (and derive) from other professions? 

7. What is the role of field work (internship) in pro- 
fessional education, in respect of closer relations 
between libraries and library schools? 

8. What competencies ought to be demonstrated by 
information professionals? How can these be determined? 

9. What quality control of education can be developed 
through certification, accreditation, and other 
standards? 

10. HOW can more and different types of people be brought 
into the information professions? 

11. How can the image of the information profession be 
enhanced? 

Two groups were formed to discuss these items: 

1. What are the problems? 

2. What do we need to know before we act? 

3. What can be derived from the CU/NCLIS report? 
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i'lu- tHi) Mfoupj;, Library Iducntors and Lil>raty 
Admit, ist f. t ors, caucused soparatoly and brought back 
the ! - »l l(^v. in«? points to the entire qroup. Dr. Ely 
syntlosized the group's opinion and made some general 
observations. 



Library Administrators Group's Points : 

1. Administrators have responsibility for staff de- 
velopment, and they should reorganize their con- 
cepts of staff needs; 

2. Little communication between administrators and 
library educators exists, and more incentives arc 
needed for setting a climate for improved staff 
development; 

3. We must move from local state reqional national 
levels of concern, with different priorities at these 
levels for different personnel groups;. 

4. Some continuing education needs can be met by dis- 
ciplines other than library science; 

5. The Illinois State Library will seek $50,000 from six 
states to develop a National Center for Continuing 
Education. 



Library Educators Group's Points ; 

1. Are we sufficiently aware of motivation / incentives 
on the job? Who pays? Who is paid? What happens? 

2. There is need for better communication between 
administrators and library educators to encompass 
a real plan for exchange of personnel between 
libraries and library education; 

3. Other programs from other disciplines which can 
contribute should be made available and disseminated; 

4. We should implement CU/NCLIS recommendations on 
continuing education; 

5. Is the profession ready for a national plan for 
continuing education? 



f^. Ts there a market, actually, for continuiny edu -.i- 
t ion ? 

7, Reported needs, as presented, are not always picked 
up by respective authorities. 

General observations whic;h resulted from these 
points are: 

1. Current efforts of continuing education are 
eclectic and opportunistic? 

2. The field is anxious for action, although uncertain 
as to nrocedures; 

3. There is a rapprochement emerging in this qroup? 

4. Some useful case studies were reported, and we n^y 
need more of them to encourage greater activity; 

5. There is need for improved dissemination; (What 
offered and where?) 

6. We should consider alternative ways to continuing 
education other than courses and formal offerings; 

7. There was agreement on a need for in-service 

training; 

8. A problem exists about information delivery to 
people where they are: Why commute when you can 

conununicate? 

9. What are concerns involving the avoidance of library 
schools for promoting continuing professional 
education? 

10. Who can do what best: design information modules, 
do formal courses, supervise and direct teachers, 
etc.? 



F'ollowinn the qeneral discuj5sion. Rod .^wart/ 
brouqht the cuoup up to date on the National Commission's 
RtuHy '-^n iVin*- i ntii nti rduration and snid, in part: 



"The National Corrunission does not seo it sell as 
an administrator in continuing education — simply 
as a catalyst, recoqnizing the need, perhaps being able 
to do something as regards a report with perhaps some 
follow-up to the report so that we can begin to have 
some coordination at a national level. The target 
audiences for the report were professionals, para- 
professionals, support staff, and trustees of the 
nation's libraries and information centers. 

There were two parts to the charge of the in- 
vestigation. One was to describe the current con- 
tinuing education efforts of library schools, library 
associations, national and state agencies, and in- 
dividual libraries, with a view towards recommending 
ways to reduce duplicate efforts, coordinate current 
activities, provide more cost-effective programs, and 
build new programs. At the same time, a second antic- 
ipated result was a program aimed at developing a 
partnership incorporating all the major reso'irces 
available to the information profession. 

In filling the first objective. Dr. Stone used 
three devices. One was a questionnaire. 270 ques- 
tionnaires were distributed to a sample made up of the 
members of the library community, teachers and prati- 
tioners. A 70% response was recorded, which is I 
think very c^ood for this kind of a questionnaire. 

Secondly, the researchers developed a series of 
telephone and personal interviews with educators, ad- 
ministrators, researchers, working professionals, and 
authorities. 

And, finally, they used a device, which Betty 
Stone can expound on, called a mini-charette , whicli 1 
have never heard of before: group dynamic sessions in 
which they took a particular aspect of the problem 
and discussed it in a manner somewhat similar to what 
we're doing today. 



The second objective, construct inq a nationnl 
plan for continuing education, was approached through 
the work of the project team with the advice of an 
advisory committee, constituted from the various 
professional associations such as ASIS, ALA, SLA, etc. 
The proqram design specifications included some specific 
charqes. 

One charge was that continuing education should 
focus on the improvement of clientele service. Secondly, 
that all library information science personnel should 
have equal opportunity to continue their lifetimes of 
learning toward enhancing their total job competence 
and that it should touch on all relevant groups. 
These groups — individual library, library and infor- 
mation science personnel, library trustees employing 
libraries, libraries, library schools, etc. — should 
have the opportunity to share in the planning, the 
programming, the funding, the implementation, and the 
evaluative process. While there may be coordination 
at the national level, the products developed should 
be available at the local, regional, and state level. 

Processes that we felt should be developed should 
assess the needs of personnel in libraries and infor- 
mation centers on an ongoing basis. Secondly, the pro- 
gram should provide as wide an array of opportunities 
as possible, while concentrating resources on high pri- 
ority needs common to a large number of library and 
information science personnel. Thirdly, encourage 
awareness, interest, evaluation, and adoption by using 
both mass media and interpersonal communication channels. 
And finally, monitor continuing education products and 
solicit feedback to assess quality. 

There were several other issues and needs identi- 
fied in the assessment of present continuing education 
practices which I'd like to touch on very briefly, and 
then let Betty describe the national program that is 
recommended . 

One was the whole business of a comprehensive, 
universal, accepted definition of continuing education, 
which does not exist at this point, and which is 
discussed in some detail. 

Another factor is the problem of influencing the 
design of a national system for continuing education. 
These were carefully considered — the pros and cons of 
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developing iiuoh a national program — is it really 
feasible to do such a thing? The continuinq education 
content needs for library and information science 
personnel were identified. These needs, ranked in the 
order of priority, are: 

a. updating of professional knowledqe; 

b. management techniques? 

c. human relations? 

d. technology; 

e. non-print material. 

Different forms and techniques for provision of 
education were studied. On the basis of the survey 
results and the study team investigation, the most 
effective current modes are: 

1. workshops; 

2. institutes; 

3. participation in professional meetings. 

The least effective were provisional materials for 
home study and correspondence courses. 

As a result of this investigation, a number of 
design improvements are suggested in the study in the 
areas of modes and methods of continuing education. 
I think one of the interesting things that the study 
did was to look for prototypes in other professions 
and other disciplines. For example, the study team 
looked at five prototypes, including a lifetime learning 
plan for physicians, the National Center on Educational 
Media Materials for the Handicapped, the Education 
Commission of the States, the National Legislative 
Network of Libraries of the American Library Association 
and the Technological Information Exchange, which is 
part of Public Technology, Inc. In addition, the pro- 
fessions of engineering, architecture, banking, and 
education were examined, to identify trends and concepts 
which had the most potential for application to the 
information field. Several of these included the 
differentiated professional role concept, the increased 
emphasis on specialized competencies, the use of duos 
in professional associations to support professional 
development activities, the teacher renewal concept, 
serving all levels of library and information science 
personnel, and having librarians become skilled in 
ways and means of showing accountability for the steward 



ship 'if rx'sourcos .issiqncd to them. I'ottv will ox? iimI 
on their reconunendations Cor a continuinq lihrniy o In- 
cation network and exchange. Betty met with the 
Ccrj'* L5:jj.()r last woeV in SAn Antonio to qivc an oral 
report to the Commission , and the Commission will 
disc'.iss and make their decision on the implementation 
of the report. So what you're so* mn is a s\immary of 
the final draft of tht report." 



Dr. Kli/.aboth Stone then pro.sontf<i .» rati'^nol.^ 
for ^hc proposo l "Continuing r.ibraiy r Uictl ini votwork 
and I xchanrjo", CLENF. The model providO(i for an cn- 
larq'Hl rolo on the part of state library anent-ios and 
stato library associations. Dr. Stono s,iid, in part: 



"One of the things that wo found people in the 
field thouqht was most important is that somethinq 
like this should not be imposed upon them, much as we 
may rood it. It should be developed at the grass- 
roots level. And so, what we are calling this, at 
least in the proposal, is the Continuing Library 
Education Network and Exchange. Some of you already 
remember the Network or know what this is. This is 
a movement that started within the Association of 
American Library Schools to try to make continuincj 
education be:rome more important, and to open up lines 
of communication between those people who are already 
involved in it. 

rst T would like to describe the network whi^-h 
in this propc^sal is built on what is already there but 
it ir onlarqed and somewhat more structured. 1*hc i i r.,t 
part of this network is what we call an Assembly. We 
found that in our interviews that 42? of the poople 
thought there should be a major input at the sto te- 
le vol , for a number of reasons. Number one is the 
new federal isir and what it has to say about rovonac 
sharintu /'uiother is the fact that many states, as you 
well know, arc having mandatory laws about professional 
education. Also it's really only at the state level 
that you ;et everybody who is in the library and 
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int'«.rnnl ion scu^nc.a field, in other words Ron* (U u: 
iti.iy boloiin to Al.A, some may belonq to Af.lS, liuiuc suay 
brionq tr^ ovcrythinq, but the states include every- 
body, and so this was another reason people thought 
this was an important emphasis. We recommend in the 
study that each state get itself organized, or have a 
continulnq education counsel, or committee, for lonq 
rancTG olanninq, to organize work in that state. 

Wc found an interesting example in a publication 
abou« two months aqo in the Journal of Educat ion for 
Nursin.7 for a plan in that profession which called for 
local committees to be aware of what is qoinq on in 
continuing education. What the people in our survey 
said was they thought that at the local level you 
should not only have the personnel in the libraries 
but voii should have people from other professions, 
you should have people from city offices and county 
offices. In other words, it is recommended, though 
it is not necessary as a part of the overall structure, 
that nt each local level there be a committee to assess 
needs, and that these in turn, would be communicated 
to this lonq ranqe state planning committee at the 
state level. 

Also in this assembly, there would be represen- 
tatives from the various groups identified in the 
study that are concerned about continuing education. 
And each state would send a group of people annually 
to the assembly, or semi-annually. 

The assembly would elect a steering committee. 
This steering committee would have responsibility for 
then decidinq what the key priorities were in continuing 
education for library and information sciences. They 
would sugqest major policies and policy alternatives; 
they would provide a means for ongoing communication 
between the states and their continuing education 
effort. There would be representation from the nraduate \ 
library schools, from the non-accredited proqrams, 
the state associations, national associations, and 
from all the different twelve groups th it wo ho- o 
identified that have an interest and concern for 
continuina education. 

But we all know that big groups like this don't, 
accomplish all that they might wish to, and so there 
would be an administrative board. This board would 
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meet at least twice a year, perhaps oftencr, to 
establish policy quidelines. They would author^*:.- 
studies and research, they would identify problems 
for the cf^ntral staff to engage in, and they would 
make recommendations for improvement in continuinn 
education . 

The other side is the exchange part. We en- 
vision four major processes we thought v;ould need to 
be qoina on in order to meet the needs that were 
identified. 

First was continuous needs assessment. I would 
say that the one thing that people emphasized the 
most was this. It is suggested that in each locality 
at the grass-roots level this is the process that 
will be qoinq on continuously. 

While each individual has the responsibility for 
his continuing education, many of us need a little 
bit of help and guidance along the line. The use of 
linkage agents who have some speciality in continuing 
education could help the individual practitioner m 
his life-long learning. One of the processes we had 
in mind was program and resource development, and 
another one is the exchange of materials. The present 
continuing education efforts, even though they may be 
great in themselves, mainly meet the need of the 
individual learner. We think this is a primary reason 
why we do need some nation-wide plan, because we don t 
think the individual groups can put all this together 
for maximum effectiveness for the individual learners. 



The proposed organizational structure of a national 
program for continuing education was a subirct of 
major discussion during all of the conference. 



.\.}!v.iis«- ;m'//.i, President of 0)i'.I.A (c'hif^f 
of St.ito library Aqoncios) offered to t.ikc the «M.I:m: 
prop..:..ii J. f roi^i \ qroup and ask a number (5) of 
j;t.ito Mbiary a.icn''i«'s to join together in using LSCA 
Title m money to initiate the network. 

While applauding Trezza's call for immediate action, 
several people expressed the fear that It may be dangerous 
to move too quickly, possibly "buying" a plan whic'r^ few 
people have had a chance to read and discuss. The 
group took two main positions: l."This plan sounds 
great, it's the best we have — let's act to get things 
goinci." 2 . "We haven't read the whole NCLIS report? 
Cl.FNE is just one alternative — if we try to bulM too 
fast, the program may fail or only address fragments of 
the total problem. Let's wait . " 

The discussion was not pro or con CONTINUING 
EPUCATION per se; rather, it was whether or not to 
push, adopt and immediately begin to implement this 
particular model, CLENE. 

Finally, Rod Swartz, in restating the Commission's 
view, said that the first choice for financing CLENr 
would be broad-based foundation support (perhaps a 
three year conmiitment) to get the overall pronram 
started strongly. He felt this could be democratically 
supported by the library profession at all levels and 
would have greatest impact. 

A St .7ond choice would be some combination of 
foundation grant and (perhaps matching) state support. 
Betty Stone reminded the group that someone (or some 
initial leadership) had to exist to go to foundations 
for support. 

Rod Swart z pointed out that the Commission cannot 
legally implement its study but can make it available 
so that the profession can implement it. 

(Editor's note: Mr. Trezza did present the information 
relating to CLENE at a COSLA meeting on May 3, 1974. 
The COSLA members were responsive to Mr. Trezza 's 
position that this is an opportunity for state library 
agencies to initiate leadership in the field of con- 
tinuing education, and to ensure that they will continue 
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vorv l.t* ti-*- to stiuly or disrjr.s the ;.iOfH-»s,U , 
t ht^ st.itoss of Wi?<*cnsin, Pennsylvania and Mississippi 
virtually plodqed the monies. Trezza asked each of 
the Chief Officers to evaluate the proposal and to 
indicate tho extent of coiranitment to it, with or with- 
out funds, and indicated that NCLIS would hold a 
meetinq in tho fall to discuss fundinq, orqanisation 
and program development.] 



A majoi frustration of this group, and a concern 
expressed by Dick Hays, Acting Director of the Division 
of Library Proarams, USOE, as he welcomed the qroup 
was the? need to "kindle some fires, bring people to- 
gether so that they themselves can write the agendo 
for what ought to be done in the area of library 
education." The same "sense of urgency" that Don r.ly 
found in the earlier meeting of the Professional 
Association Executive Directors , he found here. He 
found a wide range of intent with implications for 
both local and statewide impact. Perhaps no single 
one of these actions will effect the global changes in 
the profession with which this leadership group is 
concerned; but the opportunity for a few library school 
deans and library administrators to initiate a dialog, 
explore the issues, and at least agree that continuinq 
education is a vital and mutual responsibility is 
possibly a milestone. 
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Don Kly 



Accompl ishments ; 

A unanimous .iqroement that continuinq education for 
all library and information science personnel is vital 
to the effective service of library and information 
science aqcncies. 

Also, the qroup supported the concept of nationwide 
planninq and aqreod to endorse CLENE. 



Agreements t 

1. Thisf? conference was a useful vehicle for discussion 
of issuos reqardinq continuing education; 

2. The draft of the CU/NCLIS report on continuinq 
education offers a useful resource for future 
planninq; 

3. The CU/NCLIS report, once approved by the Comnission. 
needs to be widely disseminated and plans for Im- 
plementation should be developed; 

4. There is a need for an information exrhanqo — v/ho 
is doinq what and how well? — resources, modules, 
packaqes, etc., currently available; 

5. There will have to be substantial changes in the 
attitudes and behaviors of all personnel who woul^l 
be :ioteritially involved in the continuinq education 
process ; 

6. There ^ro useful case studies (models) of rontinuinv 
education currently available but m.^ny mori- need to 
be explored and implemented? 

7. The group voiced its gratitude and adr.iration for 
Al Trezza's action plan; 

8. Coooerntion between library schools and library 
agencies for continuing education is one of the 
most promising routes to move ahead. 
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I'LinniiM loi continuirni oHiicMt i should evolve from 
the «jras!''-roots up, rather than the other way 
.T round J 

Uncertainty of where libraries will bo 5-10 yc.irs 
from now reflects the need to plan for "futures" — 
known ami assumed; 

Coinpetencies required may not be universally 
accepted — how to deal with this problem of change; 

Uninformed support of the CU/NCLXS report may lend 
to inappropriate implementation? by the same token, 
Rtallinq may lead to atrophy; 

Who needs to endorse the CU/NCLIS report and how 
vill this be souqht? 

Wh.Tt are the priorities? 

Variations oxirt amonci the states in planninq for 
continiiinq education, and not all arc able to 
participate in nationwide planning in the sane w.»y; 

Alternatives need to be considered, but mi-iht not 

be ; 

Incentives are essential for all who participate 
in the continuing education process — what ure 
they to be and which ones are appropriate for 
which qroup? 

The Continuinn Education Unit (CEU) of crerlit 
appears to be a viable vehicle for rewards to 
continuing education participants, but the n.itrro 
of the CEU in library and information scionco is 
unclear. 
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ACFNDA 



n!: i p Triiiniti'i Institute Somite. i» 
Tiainiiuj lor Librciry Sorvicc In the 70* s 
T»ie Role of Library Educators and Administrators 



Sunday, April 2R 

8-11 p.m. Optional social hour — LTl Suite (Hare! 
Goldstein's room) 



Monday, April 29 

8:1'*) a.m. Coffee 

8 • iO - 8 : 4 5 Cyvn < »?c} Kcmanki 

Harold Goldstein, Director 
Leadership Traininq Institute 

Dick Hays, Acting Diroctor 
Division of Library Proqrams 

ccntinuuic^ I' diica ticn 

Panel : Howard Hitchcns 
Kathleen MOlz 
Josh Smith 
Rod Swart z 

Harold Goldstein, moderator 

9:45-l'l:15 t\\":v(..'' >< ^ci'vcti'd frcur/s .v:H f.'>*:ac i < i\- i> <»? f!\ 
f/FA T/ffo H-B Institute. Pncoiavt: Iwi^i 'Ci-ttiors ; 

LTI staff 

10:15-10:30 Coffee 

10:30-l1 Pi'ycnt en the VCITS Studij rn Crtif (i'uu:a Iducafi 
^cccmmvudatiom and impl'<c(it<rn!- 

Rod Swartz, Actinq Director, riCLTS 



Group discussion 

Moderator: Don Ely» Director 

Con tor for tho Study of Tnforr.nt i<>- 
and Education 

n:.r;i:i5 lunch 

Itl^i-ltBO Dofinino separate roles — w»out> t.mco 
p.m. 

/m,.'lr>tvPf ' . .1 c.Mr^KfKw., vvJ/ic.i.'TT'.( pi.-.ii.irs 
Library Administrators cnucuf 

Library Educators mucus 
2:30-3:15 Group reports 
3.15-3:30 Coffee 
3.30-4 Group diR<russion 

4-4:30 Synthesis and feedback 

0:^0-8:30 iV<.:.' Mfi Clu-^'bc yntli' 



Tuesday. April 30 
8:15 n.m. Coffee 

8: 30-9 : 30 r.iltii'lt tc arfi^nnticn be f cducatr^.s 

Group discussion 
Moderator: Don Ely 
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9:30-10:15 Hm' can iibna':u Idncatm^ and \dminiht'iah*li icp- 
atatcdj Of jvititfu move tm'and imptemcntuig ^c- 
Citmm'udaf I'l^ cut tent &tudieA oA p/Uictcce6? 

10:15-10:30 Coffee 

10:30-11 :45 (n'hat mubt be dene W in f<6nat{« iXocncies on Cibian 
SC»ic'ofA tc tcc( iq: ftOi inevitabCc ctiani]ei ni edit- 
cnti^'mC i?atte\n6? 

11:45-1:13 LUNCH 

l:l'»-2:15 Jcnit Actd'n ,v'l i'{\(iect(ve Cim;!* <»u. < ntj x'd'tCiXftO'i 

(two simultaneous q roups of both 
educators and administrators) 

2:15-3:30 1izcome.ndat<cnA ^oh imnzdiato. ac tion 

Croup reports 

3:30-4 Synthesis 

Don Ely 

4:00 ADJOURN 
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Department of Library Science 
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r.vdluation cC the 
Lc:id<*j:ship Traininq Institute 
Florida State University 
School of Library Science 

1973-1971 

TUi: PURPOSES AND PARAMETEPS OF THE BVALUATtOM 

Hvaluutio*i - a judgment of merit, •.frequently 
involvinj the synthesis of various measwements, 
cHtiaal incidents, subjective impressions » and 
other kinds of evidenoe veighed in th-j prooess 
of carefully appraising jthe effects of an 
educational experience. 

Good's dictionary contains thirty derivatives of "evaluation." 
Perhaps this is an indication of its ambiguity among professionals who 
use the term in so many ways; or perhaps it is a sign of maturity in 
that specialized refinements of the terra are now possible. In any 
case, for the Leadership Training Institutii (LTD, evaluation has a 
special significance. 

One of the major emphases during the 1972-73 year was on evaluation, 
with several seminars on the topic held for directors. The LTI 
publication. Planning and Evaluating Library Train ing Programs has 
become a "best seller" in the profession. Early this year, LTI spon- 
sored a training session for evaluators of the library institutes and 
once again reaffirmed a deep concern for evaluation. With this strong 
emphasis on evaluation it appeared to be incumbant upon LTI to 
demonstrate the best example of the process. 

The. key word is process . The concept being advanced by the LTI 
staff has been process (or formative) evaluation - the year-long 
monitoring of an institute's program by an evaluator who would identify 



J Carter V. Good (ed.) Dictionary of rducation. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1973) r. 220. 



potential barriers and romain alert to unanticipated ones. Tho 
<»bi' ftiv of this typo of evaluation in to predict dofoct in |.f.u:.'- 
<l«iral .1..;. i.in .»iul its i mpXt-montat Lon and to in.iinLAin a record ol events 
and activit ios in rolation to the decision making process. 

The onphasis on process does not deny the importance of summativo 
evaluation — that assessment which takes place at the end of a 
program and usually provides a discrepancy analysis between intended 
and actual outcomes. 

The LTI evaluator served as both a process and summative 
evaluator during the year. For the process component, assistance was 
given to the LTI staff in planning and running four major conferences 
and seminars and assistance with several other less fonial sessions. 
In this role the process work was completed and assessed by the LTI 
staff during the planning and operation of the programs. The LTI 
staff made judgments regarding the evaluator' s contribution at that 
time. This aspect of the evaluator 's activity, therefore, cannot be 
included in this report. 

This report is the compilation of the sumnative components of the 
evaluation — the discrepancy analysis between intended and actual 
outcomes . It attempts to review all the activities and effects of the 
program in relation to the goals in the original proposal which was the 
basis of funding. 

It i'j fair to ask, "How can an evaluator who has been so close to 
aiid part ol: the process, be an unbiased evaluator?" The honest answer 
is that he can't be» but he can take every precaution to insure minimum 
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biau. In Lhm cane, familiarity with the pro<|C»v\ a;.jiv.ti«a in ask;;; j 
the "iright" questions and identifying the people whw» uv.iKI lo nost 
likely to vrovide th- "best" answers. Evaluativo t'Vidonco was pluritoa 
directly from individuals for whom various program elements were 
designed. Quantitative tallies are universally accepted as valid 
indicators of success or failure. And, finally, the professional 
reputation cf an evaluator rests on performance. Obvious bias and 

gross misinterpretations of data would be judged as malpractice. In 
this case, tht_ evaluator has very little vested interest in the outcome 

of the LTI. His professional identity is with another field and has 

no future aspirations to enter the library field. With these caveats, 

the evaluation proceeds. 

One other component of the process is product evaluation, since 

LTI was involved in the production and distribution of products, this 

element was added to the effort. 

AUDIENCE 

This report is written primarily for the LTI staff. For them it 
is an outsiders view of how well the program functioned after another 
year of operation. It is, in one sense, a continuation of last year's 
evaluation since some of last year's objectives were attained during 
the current year. Through an intermediary individuals who participated 
in the various LTI programs can express the benefits and frustrations 
without being personal. After a year's effort, the staff deserves an 
indication of how well they have done. The evaluation also serves as a 



guide for next year's effort* Those procedures which have worked well 
could bt» Uiiowi a.;jiin; tl^ose which did not make it can be dropped. The 
t:vt staff iti the audience for this report. 

A secondary audience is the staff of the Division of Library 
Programs/USOE, particularly those involved in the various aspects of 
library training. For them this repoirt presents an assessment of the 
return for capital invested. It is an accounting of stewardship, a 
justification for an expenditure of funds, and an indication of 
professional productivity. 

There may be other selected audiences for parts of the report - 
officer*: find executives of professional associations, deans and 
faculties of library and information science schools, and other bureaus 
and branches within USOE. 

PROGRAM 

A detailed description of the entire LTI program is provided in 

the Annual Report. However, for purposes of evaluation, the LTI 

activities are clustered into six major areas: 

Consultation and Dissemination 
Microworkshops 

Product Development and Distribution 
Professional Seminars 
Site visits 
Technical Services 

Each of these areas was treated in the evaluation process. 



ACTIVITIES OF THE EVAI.UATOR 

An initial meeting was held with the LTI staff on Di^Cttinber II, 
to discuss the evaluator*$ role durinq the current yoar, Kxpt^ctat ions 
of staff were expressed; the evaluator^s recommendations were received; 
and agreements were reached. The design was submitted to the Director 
and subsequently approved. In essence # the evaiuator agreed to actively 
participate in the fonnative (or process) activities » especially in 
relation to the seminars and to prepare a summative report, which would 
include a review of products* 

The evaiuator served as the major resource person for a workshop 
for institute evaluators held in Denver on October 4 and 5. He assisted 
in the planning and implementation of seminars for professional library 
association executives in Washington* D*C. on November 29 and 30 and 
for library educators and library administrators in Washington* D.C. 
on April 29 and 30. During those seminars he served as a ^facilitator*' 
and **suminarizer.** 

The evaiuator attondsd the meeting of institute directors in 
VJashington* D.C. on August 1 and 2 and meetings sponsored by LTI in 
Chicago at ALA's Midwinter meeting and in New York at the AIA convention. 
He was in touch with the LTI staff by telephone or in person at least 
twice a month during the year. 

He viewed all the products developed by LTI but gave special 
emphasis to the ComPAC kit. He designed a field test plan for ComPAC 
and carried out extensive procedures during the year. He also prepared 
the documents for a developmental copyright on ComPAC. 



SUMMATIVE EVALUATION DESIGN 
The design ot this report Collown a basic discrepancy analysis — 
a coiqparisun of intended and actual outcoiws using the original goal 
statements as the basis for judgments Data was gathered from the 
following sources: 

1. Review of materials, newsletters and reports sent 
to directors from the LTI office; 

2. Responses to questionnaires sent to all directors 
of year long institutes ; 

3. Responses to questionnaires sent to participants in 
all seminars; 

4. Peview of site visit and micromrkshop reportsi 

5. Review of letters received regarding products, 
site visits, microworkshops and other activities; 

6. Conversations with institute directors at ALA meetings; 

7. Individual interviews with each staff member; and 

8. Review of responses and obseirvations regarding the 
use of ComPAC. 

All of these data were used as the basis for the judgments which 
follow. 

EVALUATION 

The goal statements as submitted in the 1973-1974 proposal (dated 
March 19, 1973) are used as che basis for the evaluation. 
1 • To complete the assessment of Title lib j ^ograms with all reports 
edited and available through ERIC . 

Evaluation t One hundred fifty reports of library institutes 
covering the period 1968*1972 were completed by June 30, 1974. 



Tix^ y wuri: submitted to ERIC for inclusion in the sy^stcm. The 
qoal VMS achlt>vod* 

To prepare and disseminato short report s and/or multi-media training 
packages compiled after analysis of the Title ub files and other 
pertinent sources » and to use such material in a variety of 
training activities ^ 

Evaluation ; The most visible evidence of accomplishment in regard 
to this goal is the appearance of four sound filmstrips: Building 
Bridges to the Future > A New Direction for Libraries » Go People in 
the Go Colleges and Helping People Cope> ("Bridges" was actually 
released during 1972-73, but began to be distributed during 1973-74.) 
Whether or not these media stemmed from the substance of Title lib 
institutes is questionable. And whether or not these matarials are 
being used "in a variety of training activities** is not certain. 
The fact is that multi-media training packages were developed and 
distributed but the recency of the distribution prevents the 
presentation rif information regarding their use* LTI files contain 
grateful letters from library training personnel who .say that they 
will use the media in the future. The technical evaluation of the 
products is found in another section of this report. 

The ComPAC kit should also be mentioned in relation to this goal 
even though it is discussed in some detail later on. The development 
of the kit began last year in response to apparent field needs for 
something to assist in improving communication skills of librarians. 
As of the ond of April {when field testing ended) 25 kits were sent 



to individuals at their request. Questionnaires were sent to 22 
poruons. since throe kits were on deposit at locations where no 
immediate use was intended (ALA, FSU and USOE) . Six people did 
not respond. Of the remaining 16 responses* use was indicated as 
follows : 

7 " previewed only 
4 - did not preview or use 
4 - used with non-lnstltute audiences 
1 - used with an Institute audience 
If the goal was to use multimedia training packages In a variety 
of training activities. It would have to be reported that this 
purpose was accomplished only minimally. It is true that the kit 
was not available until January, 1974 and that previews often lead 
to use. The fulfillment of this goal will have to wait still 
another year for better judgment. 

To a ssist the Bureau (Division) in the implementation of new 
service strategies for the librar y and media profession based on 
new program directions with limited or no federal assistance . 
Evaluation t While "new S^ervice strategies'* and "new program 
directions" are not spelled out, they can be extrapolated from 
the agendas of the two seminars held for professional association 
executives (Washington, D.C. , Novendber 29 and 30) and for library 
educators and library administrators (Washington, D.C. , April 29 
and 30). The first seminar addressed itself to new initiatives in 
continuing education by professional associations. Eighty-three 



l»orc«'nt of those n?apond-ing to llio quostionnai ro agreed that. thi> 
fo!lo«rin ) ol^joct ivf had bi'un "aomawhat*' achieved: "Isolate common 
prior it foi t.he future and buqin to develop continuing channels 
of conununi cation." The second seminar considered new relationships 
between two major sectors of the library jommunity. Half the 
respondents felt that the following obi active hQen "sOTiewhat** 
achieved and half felt /that it had been attained "to a great extent." 
"To describe and delineate potential patterns of interaction between 
library administrators and library educators which will acv "^lish 
their joint goals." The significant fact emerejing from thes jneetings 
was that "new service strategies" and "new program directions" were 
creatively discussed without a single mention of federal support 
being neces.^^ry to accomplish the new goals. Thi.s LTI ^oal was 
partially achieved. 

To provide improved technical assistance through g reater einphasis ot 
site V is its/microworkshops conducted b^ ^^^^^ teams . 
Evaluation t Site visits and microworkshops were consistently 
mentioned by project directors as one of the most useful LTI 
services. Site visits were well-received during the previous 
year, but they were perceived as being even more beneficial this 
year. This goal was achieved — and with distinction! When 
directors were asked to mention only two activities which should 
be continued with limited funds, site visits were mentioned most 
frequently (six out of 14 responses) and microworkshops somewhat 
less (three out of 14, but only ten respondents had experienced 



th(im)« These two program elements were mentioned four times 
(«Mnbini'd) in rospoii&so to the question regarding LTZ*s strongest 
cHuit.r ihut ion. 

Tho dociiilon to share the site visit reports probably 
enhanced the utility of this activity and lessened the feeling 
that those were evaluative inspection tours. Special mention 
should be made of Ms. Bene Durant whose name was mentioned often 
and in glowing terms. 

The staff was not in complete accord regarding the value of 
site visits and microworkshops. In response to relative value of 
all LTI activities, site visits registered 2.3 on a scale of 5 
and microworkshops 5 on the same scale. 

To organize and structure meetings related to coordination of 
national training/involvement of the library profession in 
estabi ishment o f priorities/strategies . 

Evaluation : The two seminars held in Washington, D.C. for library 
association executives and library educators and administrators are 
directly related to this goal. The meetings were held, for the 
general purpose indicated in the goal statement — so the goal 
has been attained. 

But the role of an evaluator is to discover how well the goal 
was achieved and the input it has had. Seven of the nine people 
queried responded to a questionnaire sent to them eight months 
after the November seminar. Five indicated that the seminar did 
make a difference in their work as library association executives. 
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In roqard to the objectives for that meeting, there was an 

fsopt ionally hivih aqrcomrtnt on the degree to which each wa» 

.u hi.'v.vl. romo ui the froo rr>sponst> statements express a cautious 

1. Share information on current concerns, activitiess, and 
research . 

X xxxxxx 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 

2. Isolate common priorities for the future and begin to 
develop continuing channels o'f connunication. 

XXXXXX X 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 

3. Draft policy action statements for consideration and 
implementation by association memberships. 

XX XXXX X 

Not at All Somewhat To a Laxgii Extent Completely 

approval of the sessions: 

"I feel that I aware of opportunities and needs which had gone 
unnoticed. My real concern was that we needed another session for 
putting on paper some of the really good ideas expressed in group 
discussions." 

"It added strength to all of our arguments for scrutiny of our 
budgetary process so that continuing education has higher priority 
in budgeting." 

"The absence of other national association representatives dampened 
my enthusiasm. I did not relate to the problems of the regional 
groups . " 



ERIC 



**lt aloe tod mo to a conunon need among professionals cvccyv^hero 
tor 'continuing education* and — > mere iiqportant — to a desiro 
for ruch input.... I feel that we were being *used*.... (by E. 
Stone)" 

The evaluator's notes on the meeting indicate that the 
participants were active, responded fully* were action oriented and 
expressed good feelings about the topic* ' meeting and the 
planning. Having Elizabeth Stone and Ru'ct Patrick there was a 
positive step toward coordination of continuing education efforts. 
The appearance of Dick Hayes* Frank Stevens and Robert Klassen was 
a vote of confidence. The ALA presence through Peggy Sullivan 
and Eileen Cook was important. 

As for outcomes of the meeting* new and improved communication 
links among associations and between LTI and the associations were 
established. Cmunon concerns were identified and some priorities 
developed. Knowledge of the Catholic University study pointed up 
the need for coordination of continuing education activities. 

The April seminar considered the role of library educators and 
administrators. Six of the nine persons queried responded to the 
questionnaire which was sent three months after the seminar. All 
respondents indicated that their attendance made a difference In 
their work. There was some dispersion of the perceived attainment 
of objectives as seen in the following tally: 
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1« To describe the separate and joint responsibilities of 
library administrators and educators in facilitating/ 
implementinq non«*traditional as well as familiar approaches 
to i'ontinuinci education. 



XX 



XXX 



X 



Not at All 



somewhat 



To a Large Extent 



Completely 



2. To describe and dolineate potential patterns of interaction 
between library administrators and library educators which 
will accomplish their joint goals* 



XXX 



X 



Not at All 



Somewhat 



To a Large Extent 



Goiqpletely 



Free response comments reflect the general attitude of the 
respondents : 

"It was refreshing to see that inservice education is important to 
a wide range of library educators and administrators. It was also 
frustrating not to be able to move iK>re quickly on CLENE." 
"It helped because the dialogue improved my understanding of what 
library educators perceive to be their role in continuing education." 
"Many points were made that rbould be followed up by the profession 
and in individual settings. In my opinion # there should be several 
meetings of this sort, on the sinte topic # with plans for specific 
implementation of the reconmendations which are made. Otherwise 
the meeting is exploratory without follow-^up.** 
6. To sponsor regional library meetings (at least three ) for library 
school deans based on a model SE meeting scheduled for May » 1973 
in which new^training methodologies will be examined including 
certai n techniques developed in Title lib institutes. 

Evaluation: This goal was not achieved. The only attempt to reach 
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library nchool Jtsans w«is through the April seminar. Apparently 
utiu^r c|(iali^ b(*cam»* more important as the year progressed and this 
one v/cri ar*qlectQd. 

To i?;3ue £ hi-nonthly dissemination report to all funded institute 
sta££G and other ka^ members of the profession to provide an 
informal exchange of ideas and information » and to give greater 
visibility to the Institute programs^ 

Evaluation : Strictly interpreted » the objective was not achieved 
since only tvro newsletters ( Etcetera) were issued ^ in December 
and March. Broadly Interpreted the mans (a newsletter) should not 
be assessed but rather the ends an informal exchange of ideas ^ 
From this viewpoint the goal was achieved with distinction^ The 
dissemination program was a strong component of the LTX effort. 

From the questionnaire sent to 9 of the directors (year long 
institutes) # 6 responded^ i did not; one was on vacation and one 
was returned with no forwarding address. All 6 acknowledged receipt 
of the newsletter but only 5 indicated that it ^'provided information 
not easily available elsewherei 6 said it "contained some useful » 
some irrelevant inf otmation,** and 5 said **if it didn't comei I 
wouldn't miss it." 

The telephone was apparently one of the major means of 
communication/dissemination. The 14 directors received from 0 to 20 
calls from LTI^ an average of 5 calls to each director* The directors 
called LTI from 0 to 15 times^ an average of 4.5 calls from the 
directors. Eleven directors reported that their ''question was answered 



• iui';. ly lud .n:cur.it.i*ly" And two r.aid that rof pv>u.»i? w.u; '*!;«»it»« 
h.'h> hul not comploto." No one Celt that Uui c.iLld wi»re •*a wa.'.tu 
ot I irat». " 

As far as impact of dissemination activities cfoes, the directors 
reported ott a scale o£ "1" (directly useful; a valuable contribution 
to "4" (not useful) LTI received a **score of 2.5 (between "some help" 
and "marqinal**) . 

On thti same scale the more personal activities of correspondence 
and consulting received a I.S and a 1.75 respectively. Further 
checks on the value of dissemination activities showed a strong 
vote of confidence, l^en asked to mention only two LTI activities 
which ought to be continued in light of budget limitations* 
"consultation" was mentioned five times and "dissemination** twice. 
These items came up again with significant frequency in the item 
related to LTI's ** strongest contribution.** 

In sun* dissemination was handled well on a personal basis — > 
almost a custom information service to directors. 

The LTI staff placed consultation in the middle of the five 
activities they were asked to order in terms of their value. Yet, 
when asked what they would like the world to know about LTI that 
no evaluation would shew, each staff person pointed out the relation- 
ship established, the people helped, the Individuals who were put 
in touch with others, and the fact that "we cared" and "we tried." 
This has been a highly personal effort which has paid off and 
dem; nstrates the need for this type of service on a permanent basis. 



To c«->»uiuc t at least one meotintf of directors/»taCf cither oi\ 
rog tonal or nat ional levels focusing on a management approach to 
problom-solvinc T rolatod to oxprc>ssed concerns of staf f /students 
during on-site visits . 

Evaluation ; A meeting for directors and/or key staff members was 
held in Washington, D.C. on August 1-2, 1973. The meeting was 
designed with an emphasis on management and with other inputs 
(evaluation and preparation of visualized reports) which had 
apparently been determined from site visits. The synthesis o£ the 
evaluative comnents were interpreted (by the LTI staff) and the 
most useful activities were the exchange of ideas with other 
participants and consultants, observing and participating in the 
needs assessing and problem solving process with the LTI team, 
and learning evaluation concepts. The media presentation was 
considered to be least useful. 

From the 16 director respondents, four did not go; but four 
of the ten who did indicated that they gained information directly 
relevant to the institute and 8 said that the meeting was of 
some help but could have been better. The value of the meeting 
on the 1-4 scale was "i" — "some help - more useful than not." 
However, the director's meeting, along with site visits, was the 
most frequently mentioned activity for continuation. 

The goal was achieved reasonably well. 

One significant event which was not directly tied to any of the 
goal statements was the training session held for the evaluators of 
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th«.' institutes xn Donvor on October 4 and b. Fourteen cvaluatocs 
met with the T,TI staff for two days in an atti-mpt to bring about 
some c.onsLtJtcncy and improvement in the evalu.ition procc;^s. six 
of the nine cvaluators contacted responded to a questionnaire. 
The results are as follows: 



1. Dovelopment of, and general agreement on, guidelines for 
consistent evaluation of short and long term Ixbrary institutes. 

X XXXX X . 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 

2. Increased understanding of the role of the institute 
evaluator in providing useful information to institutes, 
the profession, and to the Office of Education in the 
1973-74 reports (as compared with 1972-73 reports) . 

X XXXX X 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 

3. ^valuators who attend this meeting will be active in process 
evaluation of current institutes. 

XXX XX 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



Four of the five respondents said this session did make a 
difference in their work as evaluators. Apparently word and action 
reached the directors. Three of them indicated this activity ought 
to be continued even though funds are limited and several mentioned 
the value of the experience as it affected this program. This 
evidently was a fairly successful activity. 



IMPACT 

Has LTI made any difference? To whom? In what way? If LTI was not 
there, would it be nissed? What is the effect the dollar investment had 
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on the profession? These questions — and others like them — haunt 
the funding agency, the recipient and, yes, the evaluator. 

fhe haca data is difficult to obtain. What is gathetad is bettor 
called "indicators" than "evidence." Liko most educational activities, 
the payoff comes over a period of years, not months. Immediate reaction 
can be given by participants who respond to questions but impact cannot 
be assigned from a recent experience. The impact question, asked of all 
directors and semineu: participants, was "Has this LTI - sponsored 
program made a difference in your program this year?" Ten of the 
sixteen directors thought that it hadj nine of the eleven seminar 
participants who responded said that It had. Many individuals wrote 
brief narratives attempting to describe why they had answered as they 
did. 

The evaluator would like to take a long step back, using the 
available data and adding the perceptions of an observer of the LTI 
scene for almost two years to make several subjective statements about 
the impact of LTI. ^ 

Impact on the profession 

One of the major long range goals of LTI is to improve the education 
of librarians. The dir<sct help given to the institutes is a positive, 
if limited, step in the direction of improvement. 

The distribution of products is a highly visible way to contribute 
to much needed resources for professional education. The materials are 
generally of high quality and offer a potential contribution in the form 
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of case studios of successful programs in a variety of ccttincf.^. 

Tho growing network of people and resourcCiS which has been d»»volopi*<J 
by I.ri over a two year period makes it a primary broker of information 
about training. The personal attention and acknowledged assistance is 
evidence of sone impact. 

The leadership seminars have attracted key people to discuss issues 
and new directions in library education. Individuals attending those 
seminars felt that their participation made a difference in their work. 

Certainly the LTI name (along with Florida State University and the 
Division of Library Prograros/USOE ) is much more visible and understood 
by more members of the profession than ever be£ore. 

Impact on the profession? Yes, in small ways with clusters of 
professionals but no major and significant changes in the profession 
have been launched as a result of LTI*s effort. But then, two years is a 
brief time to make any impact. The ship to impact has been launched, 
but it has yet to dock at a major port. 

Impact on tho Division of Library Programs 

The Division probably has one of the best training support units in 
the USOE. LTI has helped more institutes iii\prove various aspects of 
their programs than any other vehicle for training support. 

For a relatively small investment LTI has helped to maintain a USOE 
presence in major associations (ALA, AECT) and in library schools 
throughout the nation. Through meetings sponsored at professional 
conventions (e.g., REFOFiMA at ALA) and through distribution of the sound 
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filmstrips many professionals feel that the Division **cares'* and that 
thoy hav Lanqible evidence of support. 

The ntafC of the training section in the Division im pcobably 
in closer touch with its direotors than any other traiaiag unit in 
USDS because of LTI*s liaison role. 

PRODUCT EVALUVTXON 

The very nature of product planning, producing, and distributing 
makes it impossible to release products within a given fiscal year. 
Several of the products which were begun last year were distributed 
this year: Planning and Evaluating Library Training Programs? the 
sound f ilmstrip. Building Bridges to the Future > and the ComPAC kit. 

Planning and Evaluating Library Training Programs was evaluated 
last year in its draft form. The only additional comment which seems 
necessary is to acknowledge the attractive ''package'* — the design and 
fonsat for the pxiblication. It is attractive in appearance, well-designed, 
typographically clean and consistent and easy to use. It apparently 
has met with favor in the profession since the initial printing was 
exhausted several months after it came off the press. 

Building Bridges * . . was evaluated last year. It was sent to key 
people in the profession without charge and now is available for $8 from 
AECT. 

The ComPAC kit was a long time in coming — > and announced availability 
but no delivery caused some frustration among those who wished to use it. 
The first complete kit was displayed at the AIA Midwinter meeting in 
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.i.iuuary. As Lho ovaluator and the LTI staff discuasod the potential 
u.:.?M of the Cf>ml>ac kit. it was dotomined that no field testing of tho 
matorials ha<l cvoc been accomplished with the audience for which it 
was designed. It was produced by knowledgeable people t with help frott 
participants in one institute, and the input of the LTI staff. It 
contained a variety of useful elements but no one really knew how well 
it would "work" because it had never been used by the defined audience. 
The LTI staff and evaluator agree to conduct a six month field test of 
ComPAC to determine what worked (and what didn't) and why. The basic 
plan was for the evaluator (1) to design an instrument to assess the 
leader's perceptions of each medium and the kit as a whole i (2) to 
design an instrument to assess the participant's perception of each 
medium; (3) to observe ComPAC in use at one or more sites; and (4) to 
use ComPAC with an audience for which the program is designed. 

The instruments were designed and reviewed with the LTI staff before 
they were distributed. (Copies are in the appendix.) The ComPAC 
Analysis Profile was sent to each of the 22 individuals who received 
the kit between February A, 1974 and April 10, 1974. With the Profile 
v;ero copies of the Student Evaluation of ComPAC Materials with 
instructions for use of both instruments. A postage-paid self -addressed 
envelcpe was enclosed for return of all materials. 

Sixteen persons responded and six did not. Of the sixteen 
respondents, the use pattern was: 

7 - previewed only 

4 - did not preview or use 

4 - used with non-institute audiences 

1 - used with institute audience 

16 



Th«* ovaluatiou litrat oqy w.is to review individual items within iht? 
Vit 1 i ! an.l then to synthesize the individual reports for an overall 
t stimato <>t li r>alts. The analysis or the data which follows considers 
i'UKih ium separately, the total package, the context of us« and 
recommendation • 

Media , CumPAC contains a 16mm film, a slide/tape presentation^ a 
videotape, a set of transparencies and a manual. Each item was evaluated 
by leaders and by participants • The judgments which follow are based on 
the responses of the st^^ven groups who previewed the kit and the five 
groups who used it. Participant data was available only from four of 
the five user groups, lu general, the evaluations of the leaders, 
whether proviowers or users, are more favorable than those of the 
participants. 

The IGmm f i Im^ TRANSACTION, was uniformly rated higher than all 
the other nt^dia. It was characterised as "interesting, •* "important*' 
and "well-presented." Soveral comments reported "an abrupt ending," 
"more examples needed" and "librarian stereotypes strengthened 
unnecessarily •" It was rated as technically excellent. Several 
individuals requested separate distribution of the film. 

The slide/tape INTRODUCTION TO TR^UNSACTIONAL ANALYSIS did not fare 
so well. The technical inadequacies of the production prevented sub- 
stantive impact. While the content was thought to be adequate, except 
for more examples, the bulk of the comments had to do with technical 
annoyances, e.g., tht* overuse and inappropriateness of the "2001 theme," 
the annoyance of the woman's voice, the lack of coordination between 



sound ar.ri vi^ .Lilii, the alrupt transitions from seqa rnco to soqu^rncis 
til - a:-: I* rulity of the production, the difficulty of coordinating 
tiictur ana :;oumi by a iiuript (no "advance** si9nal or silent pulse) » 
\r^or elititrj aiid oonfiiut of verbal messages on the screen end in the 
narration. With all thusc negative conmients regarding technical 
natters, th^ro was almost nothing negative about the content. It was 
vu^wt^d au au intcrostinq and important presentation which was v/enerally 

iTOOd. 

Tho viiiootap^g was unsatisfactory. It was termed •*a disaster** and 
••poor quality as an instructional devic-j" by those who used it* About 
half the users and previewers did not view or use it, presumably because 
of the lack of equipment. Those who did see it felt that it was 
technically poor, contrived and inappropriate* No positive statements 
woro made roqwirding the tape. One person said it ought to be redone* 

The manujil came in for severe criticisms as well. It was generally 
cliaraJtorii:-»J as ••poorly organized*" and several persons called for 
pagination. v;hile the content per se was not criticized, the lack of 
cohfircnt i nr;tructions regarding its use was noted by several users. One 
i:r.'jr commr*nL*jd that ""it tioemed that several persons had worked on 
various suctions of the book v^hich were then put together without 
additional e xplanations and essential tremsitional materials.** Also, 
it did not hav-? the professional appearance which other LTI materials 
}>ossess. Different type faces were used, crude drawings detracted and 
the sum total was a collection of pieces, not a unified format. 

The ovtjr!:wad transparencies were well-done and useful. No particular 
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tncnuioti vms made of their exceptional quality nor of their inadequacy. 
All usoirs rated them as ""excellent.** 

The total package was uneven - son» media being o£ exoeptional value 
and some almost worthless. The lack of consistency £»Mi itsft to it^ 
is evident. The whole is not greater than the stun of its parts nor 
is it equal to the sum of its parts. Some parts are better than others 
and it is from this point of departure that the recommendations begin* 

Context of Use 

In the four situations in which ComPAC was accually used (a university 
library science course, an institute for adult basic education resource 
personnel, a group of state library officials and a library staff 
development program) the participants ranged fr^ 12 to S2 in number. 
A total of 89 persons were involved. Three of the users conducted a 
one day program and one used it for about two hours per week over a four 
wook period. In three of the four groups almost everyone knew everyone 
else; one had a group in which a few persons were known to each other. 
In three of the groups, a few people could describe transactional analysis 
and in one, more than half of the group were familiar with TA* Three 
of the leaders had some awareness but no specific knowledge of TA; one 
knew more than the students and felt able to describe TA with a fair 
degree of assurance. 

Recommendations 

1. Make the film TRANSACTION available, with a leader's guide, az a 

separate i^roduct. 
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2. i<«*visc the slide/tape to make a smoother presentation; omit tht 
bovj inning sequence; use new narrators; revise the script so that 
vxr>uais and verbal are coordinated; and use an "advance" signal 
(or silent tone) • 

3. Withdraw the videotape. It contributes little to the content of 
the kit and many find difficulty in locating the proper equipment. 

4. The transparencies are fine as is. 

5. The manual should be completely revised. Step-by*step procedures 
should be detailed so that relatively inexperienced leaders can use 
the materials. It should be a leader's manual with a separate 
participants* manual. Perhaps a third manual (or section in the 
leader's manual) should be devoted to the substantive elements of 
TA. One thing was particularly clear ^ Icnowledge of TA is essential 
to conduct a ComPAC session. The media themselves do not carry it. 
Perhaps a prerequisite self-^test on TA might be available for 
potential leaders with "remedial" recommendations for those areas 

in which help is needed , e.g. , chapters in Berne or Harris. A 
mock-up of the revised manual should be tried out with a few people 
to determine whether or not it will work. 

The ComPAC kit is good first draft; it now needs to be 
refined to be made more directly useful nor the designed audience 
and leaders. It is a good idea to provide an abundance of resources 
so that leaders can choose those which salt his/her style, but the 
quality needs to be consistent and LTI should know how well each 
item can work with the specified audience. This field test offers 
useful data upon which to base the next steps. 

ERLC 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 

I M - . v il u.it ion oi Co tvople in the Co Cclleqoa , A Mew Direction io» 
i.it.rtirt'vi ukI m 'Utlntj iHoplo Cope: Making Librarioa Work is baaed on 
l>orsonal proviow of the three sound filmstrips. The la«« distribution 
did not permit more extonsive tryout use with the audiences for which 
they were designed. Early input was provided by the evaluator when the 
presentation was in slide form. 

Go Peoplto. . . and A New Direction. . . should both be useful in conanunity 
college settings as examples of what learning resource centers ought to 
be. students preparing for librarianship can observe actual case studies 
of media centers in action. There is a particularly heavy emphasis on 
educational technology which might cause some concern among more 
traditional librarians. Both filmstrips are technically good (except 
for some of the exterior shots of the Corning Corarounity Colleqe in 
A New Direction ...). The narration is crisp* the pacing is appropriate* 
tho content is adequate, thu photography is excellent and the audio is 
clear. 

The distribution to tha LTI "network** and library schools is 
appropriate and should enhance the image of LTI. These materials are 
significant contributions to the audiovisual resources in librarianship. 

The f ilmstrip. Helping People Cope: Making Libraries Work is a 
latecomer to the LTI catalog of products. It has just been completed 
and has not been distributed as yet. The superb technical quality of 
both the video and audio components is evident. The important content 
is communicated particularly well. The presentation is a bit long, but 
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it is not boring. This filmstrip should find extensive vse in library 
::-'h.K>l':, with library staffs, and with conmunity groups. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Conclus ions 

1. Most of tho LTI goals for 1973-74 were achieved to a relatively 
hiqh degree. 

2. Tho goals were sufficiently flexible to peznit additional activities 
to be performed as needs emerged. 

3. A useful inforraation source for library training now exists in the 
ERIC system. 

4. The four sound filmstrips now completed by LTI are technically 
excellent and have the potential for making significant contributions 
to library training. 

b. The ComPAC kit has been completed and field tested but requires 
further revision before its distribution is continued. 

(,, Several alternative strategies for the continuing education of 
librarians were developed and endorsed by library association 
executives* library educators and library administrators. 

7. Site visits and feedback reports continued to be one of the most 
useful activities of LTI as perceived by directors. 

8. The workshop for institute evaluators was a successful event which 
was perceived as helpful by evaluators and directors alike. 

9. Dissemination of specific information to directors was more effective 
by telephone and correspondence than by newsletter. 

10. The directors meeting at the beginning of the fiscal year continues 
to be viewed by the directors as a necessary event. 

ERIC 



M. I.T! I. atl iticn^asitMly visible organization in tho profession at&a 
I « * a:i an int'oncuition clearinghouse in regard to education 
atul tr.niiinq ot librarians. 

An ox tensive network of professionals in library edaoation has 
been built through contact with institutes # library educators 
(including many deans of accredited library schools) , library 
administrators and association executives. 

13. The experience of the staff over a two year period makes them 
valued assets who possess an extensive amount of infomation 
not available elsewhere. 

14. There is a very positive affect toward LTZ and its staff by all 
who have come in contact with It (and^ hence, to its funding 
source - the library training unit of the Division of Library 
Programs) . 

15. LTI has had some Impact on the profession, but it is necessarily 
liniited. This impact is on the ascendamcy but has not reached 
its senlth. 

A Summary of Conclusions 

Last year's conclusions stated that 1972-73 was "...a year of 
transition, clarification and new direction.** The current year was one 
of complete independence from past ties (and, to some extent, from 
dominance by the Division) ; a year in which roles were understood by 
almost everyone who associated with LTI; and a period of new program 
assertions which paid off. There were fewer false starts # loss checking 
with the funding source to be sure every step was appropriate and more 



efficient use o£ 5ta££ and resources. 

ir only the goals were achieved* LTZ %iouId have been a good investments 
Ftut much more was attained. As an adjunct to the training unit o£ tho 
Division, it served as a support service to current fUndod inatltutast 
to past £unded institutes, to individuals preparing proposals for neir 
institutes and to library educators and other personnel who were not 
even associated with institute programs. LTZ became a recognised 
national resource center for library education. 

The relationships between the LTI staff and the directozs were, for 
the most part, warm and cordial. Directors expressed this relationship 
as excellent/* ^ a dynamic professional relationship,** ** extremely 
helpful,** and ** cooperative and very essential.** There were some 
reservations: **ambivalent^** **quite far removed,** and ** pleasant but not 
especial'' y productive** were expressions of the relationship by three 
directors. 

After assessing goals ^ impact, products and other accomplishments, 
it is fair to say this year, as it was said last year, **the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts.** 

Roconraendat ions 

1. Reassess goals for 1974*75 to be sure they are important and realistic. 
Use the evaluations from 1972-73 and 1973-74 as guidelines. 

2. Promote the availability of library training information now in ERIC. 

3. Conduct a follow-up evaluation oi; the use of the sound filmstrips 
distributed. 
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4. Perform a needs analysis and an audience specification before 
produuing more sound filnstrips. Use data from "3** as inputs. 

5. Keviso the ComPAC manual. 

6. Consider revision of the slide/tape An Introduction to Tram* 
actional Analysis . 

7. Omit the videotape from the ComPAC kit. 

8. Do not promote ComPAC until the revised manual is available. 

9. Announce availability of the film, TRANSACTION. Prepare a 
leader's guide to accompany it. 

10. Consider follow-up of seminars held this year as evidence of good 
faith in the process and to gain some utility from the outputs 
of the seminars. 

11. Continue site visits with reports to directors. 

12. Provide for assistance to institute evaluators through national 
or regional workshops, perhaps associated with a director's 
meeting. 

13. Continue to keep in close contact with all directors of institutes. 
Don't worry about infrequency of a newsletter. 

14. Hold a director's meeting. There seems to be no substitute for 
this. It could be configured regionally or topically, but it needs 
to be held. Emphasis on management, communication and evaluation 
still is paramount. 

15. Maintain an active public relations campaign. Keep LTI before 'the 
profession's eyes. 

16. Formalize the network of professionals by developing a coded mailing 
list noting special interests and competencies of all individuals. 

o 
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17. U:o LUc r.taff from the past two years as consultants for plannln^i, 
!.it«> visits, meetings and special projsets. This valuable resource 
should not be lost. 

18. The training unit of the Division should continue to call attention 
to LTI as an information clearinghouse when inquiries for help 
come in. 

19. Attempt at least one new activity which will have substantive intact 
on the profession, (e.g. , Could some arrangement be made to hold 
hearings on the Gonant report sponsored by LTI?) 

20. Begin to fozmulate alternative plans for the continuation of LTI or 
an LTI-like agency which may have reduced federal funding - or 
none at all. The organization is established and should not be 
pennittod to wither. 

A FlVtKL NOTE 

All judgments made in this report are the responsibility of the 
evaluator. Most statements are data-based, but, at times, have been 
interpreted by the evaluator. All of the raw data from que&tionnaires , 
notes, observations, etc. is available from the files of the evaluator. 
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DoLOthy Anderson has infomeu ne that yo-. now have a copy of the ComPAC 
kit to try out with some of your people. Since the package has not been 
completely field tested, I would like to ask you to help me, as evaluator 
of the LTI, to assess the strength and weaknesses of this package and to 
make recomrendations for improvement. I expect that it will be possible 
to make some changes in the materials but not to completely redo the 
entire kit. 

I am enclosing a copy of the "ComPAC Analysis Profile" which I would 
like you to complete at the end of your use of the package. The purpose 
and directions for use arc contained on the profile. It shoulu not take 
longer than 10 or 15 minutes to complete this instrument. 

•ih.. Bocon<\ it,.:n is the "Student Kvaluation of ComPAC Materials". 1 aa 

lo«inq '^0 couies of this form in tho hope that this will be sufficient. 

It pot, 1 hniw you will ho Me to duplicate thi. necessary additional 
coi.ioB. Thit; Lnntrum^nt vj- to be adr.inistered to the group after viewing 
tho f:lid.>/tace Introduction to Transactiona l Analysis ; after use of the 
film Transaction ; and after use of the videotape. The important thing 
here is to administer the one page (less than 1 minute) instrument to 
obtain immediate reactions from students. There should be no intervening 
activity between the use of the material and the administration of the 
form. 

When you have completed your use of the ComPAC kit, would you pleas'^ 
return the ComPAC Analysis Profile and all copies of the student eval- 
uation form to roe in the enclosid envelops. 

I appreciate your cooperation with me in this endeavor. Our joint effort 
:.hould help to produce bettor materials for the use in professional 
education for librarianohii>. 

Eir.corely yours. 



Donald P. Ely 
liLrertor 

ir:K/pm 
Q ••.tr'losurfS 
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ComPAc Analysis Profile 



DIRECTIONS FOR USE 



BEST OOnr AVAIU81E 



The purpose of the ComPAC Analysis Profile is to provide a relatively 
;tai.n:.1 tfN^hnique for gathering perceptions of the potential utility of 
the *n4torialK in the ComPAC package • 

The Profile is divided into five areas« such as goals^ content, etc. 
«Mch area, statements are presented concerning that particular aspect 
of the* ComPAC materials. The evaluator should indicate agreement or dis«^ 
/iMr««<?ment with the statement by marking SD (Statoiagly Disagree) ; D (Disagree) ; 
A (Aqree); SA (Strongly Agree). IF THERE IS INSUFFICIEMT INFORMATION, THAT 
TAPEMENT SHOULD BE LEFT BLANK. 

riea:;e note that space is left between each statement to allow for 
vcri^^fon oomments* This is a vital aspect of the Profile. Following the 
assessment of each area» the evaluator is asked to indicate a Summary 
Kilting of the materials. 

Context of Use 

or use (c.q.# name of institution or organization) 
rientit; or group (e.g., institute program, continuing education workshop, 

Vvirtt^* of participants 

:.% nf.:th o* comPAC use ^..^^ 1 day 

^^^^^^^ 3 days 

other (Describe) 



Acquaintance f t ^jroui^: no one knew each other 

a few were known to each other 

_____ alnost everyone knew everyone else by virtue 

of membership in a class or organization 
__^ long term acquaintance (more than 6 months) 

of alRoet everyone in group 

Previous knowledqe of transactional analysis (TA) (e.g.* indivldttftU hmrs 

read Games People Play or I'm OK, You're OK) 

___^ no familiarity with TA 

a few people could describe the process 

more than half the group were familiar with TA 

almost everyone knew what it %«as about 

Leader's knowledae of TA: 

all new 

_^ some awareness* but no specific knowledge 

knew more than the students } able to describe 
TA with a fair degree of assurance 

experienced; participated in previous iiorkshop} 

practice TA daily 

Adaptations or changes from the suggested format: 



Summary Evaluation (Optional) 

some people prefer to evaluate programs like ComPAC through a narrative 
evaluation whiv-h permits open-ended responses which are not covered iit a 
more structured list of questions, such as those which follow. Feel free 
to express your judgments, to list special problems or to describe interes- 
ting "spin-offs" in the space below. You may wish to do this first* wait 
untai later, or omit it entirely. 
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I* Goals 



BEST COW MMUBtf 



It is imiHitvant to bot«'i the instructor ar.d student to understand what 
the m«tt«^rials aro tryinq to accomplish. Thla section asks you to focus 
on thn tjoaln or objectives of the materials. 

Object ivf»8 of ComPAC: 

- to enablo the participants to gain new insight into their role 

as communicators 

- to provide a conceptual framework within which to analyse the 

communications process 

- to i1«>volor skills necessary to inqprove interpersonal relationships 

- to understand the part oxur past experiences play in our present 
and future actions 

r-^ dovt>]op options for handling the common interactive problems 
in ♦'•it^ library environment 



SI P A ; A 

I . ^ I K The i^oals or objectives of the materials are rtated 

clearly^ without ambiguous meanings. 

\ y H 2. The sta^«^ goals are appropriate for the intended users. 

I . \ A 1. The goals address high priority needs in library 

education or service. 

: \ A 4. The goals appear to be in line with the goals of our 

riass or program. 

: : 4 The vioals are amenable to some modification by the user! 

without negatively affecting the use of the materials. 



i*0' 1 Excellent 

SUMMARY RATIKG OF GOALS 



/ / 



:omznf*nts I'^d/or suggestions trti improvement < 



11. Content 



BEST COPT mum 



Fac;; of ther.e materials focuses ujjon a particular concept, and thus :>t;* tins 
SI OCX tic information oi content about that concept. The jcntent of Corj^\ 
is concerned with the process of corttnunication using transactional anal ' 
as a vehicle. 



D A SA 

: » 4 I* The content of the materials is appropiiat - tc- :c il 

\ 2 i H The content is likely tc be regar^led an rolevar.t by rv 

instructors and learners who use it. 

12 3 4 3. The prerequisite knowledge assumed by the content is 

appropriate for the intended learners. 

I 2 ? 4 4. The content is presented with sufficient clarity in • 

intelliqibility. 

Vnoi Exc€!ll€?nt 

/ / / SUMMARY HATING OK C(X;rKNT 

r 3^ 4~ 5" 



Additional ccnments and/or suggestions for improvement. 



ersT COPY Avanj"! -* 

II* Iiri lemenuaticA 



. . A I. • . t'T.- « I!) in.iiliunent It i<m of these materials in an 



" hf^r^t^ materials way be useful : 

K In forr^al library science academic programs. 

!^ c^ ^ntinuinq eiiucation programs. 

.tn individual librarian interested in pursuing 
tl.e concept on his/hrr own. 

4. In community education efforts). 



5* orientation materials for instructors and learners 
are sa t i s factory . 

The <>(iuipment re<juired is commonly available. 

M%t«*rials will likely •'fit'* into existing curricula^ 
with minimal chanqes needed in that curricula. 

r^.itf li.ils are relatively simple to use, such that 
^hexr complexity will be unlikely to prohibit use. 

••r.orialq appear to have qenpralizable or exportable 
characteristics. 

V -it t rials appear tc bo better than other similar 
i xL^tina materials. 



i xcellent 

.UMMARY RATING OF IMPLEMENTATION 



. ccirnn^T.ts md/or suggestions for improvement. 



ERIC 
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BEST COFV MA>UM£ 



IV. Pedagogy 



You are being asked to rate the teaching and learning value of these 
materials. 



These materials are useful for ; 



SD 


D 


A 


SA 




1 


2 


3 


4 


1. 


I 


2 


3 


4 


2. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4. 


« 


2 




4 


5. 


i 






4 


6. 



poor 



or ideas. 

Encouraging learners to 
to their total program. 



these materials to actual library prartiro. 
Promoting "roup process and/or interaction ••.kill: . 



Excellent 



SUMMARY RATING OF Pi:rAr»Oi:V 



Additional comments and/or suggestions. 



V« Technical considerations 



The followinq items relate to the technical quality of the materials. 

1. Audio tape (Check the statement which beat describes your assessment 

of the tape in the slide/tape unit) 

^^^^^ Excellent; could understand everythin? that was said. 

Good; could not understand everything # but it would 

not reduce effectiveness. 

Pair; sound distortion would cause interference with 
learning. 

Poor; sound distortion too great to make material useful. 

Other; _. 

J. Video tape (Check the statement which best indicates your assessment 

of the video portion of these materials) 

^^^^^ Excellent, picture was sharp and clear throughout. 

(k>od; some variation in focus but it does not reduce 

effectiveness. 

Fair; variation in picture quality would cause interfer- 
ence with learning. 

Poor; picture quality too bad to make materials useful. 

Other? 

Not applicable. 

J. Fi (rherk the statement which best indicates your assessment of the 
tilm. TRANSACTION) 

Kxcellent; picture was sharp and clear throuqhout • 

Good; some variation in focus but it does not reduce 
effectiveness . 

Fair; variation in picture quality would cause interfer- 
ence with learning. 

Poor; picture quality too bad to make materials useful. 

Other; 

Not applicable. 
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SXidtt (Check the atetenen'i. which best indiofttes your atBeement 
of the slides in the slide/tape unit) 



Excellent t photography was ahsrp and aesthetically 

pleasing. 

Goodi most of the images ttere appropriata and taehnieally 

adequate. 

Pairi variation in quality detracts fron potential impact. 

Poor) photography was unaceaptabla and would create a 

negative attitude in the vietier. 

Overhead transparencies (Check the statement which best indicates 

your assessment of the overhead transparencies) 

Excellenti the images are clear and sufficiently large to 
be read by all. 

Good I almost eivery detail is well-rendered and clean 

there may be a minor distraetien. 

Pair J the quality is such that ths transparencies would 

not contribute much to any prasentation. 

Poor I the quality is so marginal that use of the trans- 
parencies would create negative ia^aet. 

Printed materials (Chack tha statement idiieh best indicates your 

assasHMst of tha writtan materials) 

Excellent) tha material ia well organised, and is 

comprehensive • 

Good; the matarials are not as wsll organized or compre- 
hensive as thay could be» but are usabla. 

Pair; the matarials* organisation and clarity might 

interfere i#ith maximum learning. 

_^ Poor; the materials are not aooeptable from a technical 
perspective. 

Total package (Check the statement idiieh best indieatas your assess- 
ment of this paclcage) 

Excellenti these materials would probably teach the 

concepts more effectively then any other way. 

Good; these materials would probably teach the concepts 
as affectively as any other way. 
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Fair; these material! would probably not teach the concepts 
as effectively as eone other ways. 



Poort these materials %fould probably not bs effective in 
teaching the concepts. 



Otheri 



Poor Biroellent 

soMAior mmm or technxcal 

/ / / CONSIDBIUkTZOIIS 

1 2 3 4 5 



Additional coBBtents and/or nigvestlons. 



ERIC 
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Review of suwroarY ratings ; 
Poor 



Excellent 



/ / f 

J 3 4 5 

' "1^ "T^ ~ 
' ~4^ ~ 



Goals 



Oonttnt 



laplcnentation 



Padagogy 



Taehnlcal Considerations 



SINGLE SUMMARY RATING OP THESE HnTERIALS: 

/ / 



Recomreendations ; Based on your sunaary rating* %fhlch of the fcllowing 
would you recoiranend concerning these materials t 

Materials should be widely disseminated. 

MAtexials should be disseminated after relatively minor work. 



Materials need major revision, but appear to be worth the 

investment. 

Materials need major revision, but do not appear to be %iorth 
the investment. 



Other (specify) 



ERIC 
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STUDENT EVALUATION OP CONPAC MATERIALS 



Dato 



Material Title 



ERIC 



Please circle the nK>st appropriate alternative. 

le This sequence of materials was: 2. The material was paced: 



(1) extremely interesting 

(2) interesting 

(3) somewhat interesting 

(4) uninteresting 

(5) boring 



(1) much too fast 

(2) a little too fast 

(3) just right 

(4) a little too slow 

(5) much too slow 



I learned: 

(1) a great deal 

(2) some 

(3) not very much 

(4) nothing 



4. This sequence was: 

(1) very clear 

(2) clear 

(3) slightly confusing 

(4) very confusing 



What I learned was: 

(1) very important 

(2) important 

(3) generally unimportant 

(4) a waste 



6. Generally # this sequence was: 

(1) excellent 

(2) good 

(3) fair 

(4) poor 



7. Please indicate any questions raised by the sequence. 



Thank vou. 



LTI and You - A Survev 



The purpose of this quest ionnai''^ is to assess your relation- 
ship with thft Leadership Training Institute (LTI) during 1973- 
19714. Your comments are strictly confidential. 

1. About your direct contacts with LTI... 

- Received LTI newsletter (Etcetera) 

- How useful was it? (Check one) 

<» Provided information not easily available 

elsewhere 

<» Contained some useful, some irrelevant in- 
formation 

o If it didn't come, I wouldn't miss it 

- Approximate number of times LTI representative 
called you 

- Approximate number of times you called LTI 

- Value of information received by telephone 
(Check one) 

° Question answered quickly and accurately 

^ Some help, but not complete 

A waste of time 

- Value of the director's meeting (and key faculty) 
(Check one) 

o Information gained directly relevant to 

institute 

<» Some help, but could have been better 

" Could have spent time more profitably else- 
where «— 

o 

ERIC 



QQir cow WMlABLt 

- Did an L'i'T '-;taff membor visit vovir v»vn" If-nr. 
i w. • i t 1 1 

- Viluo of til." visit 

Provii*^ ! uspful insir.hts and assistance 
^ i not ad-l nor detract from pror.vam 
Gpnr»r<illv not helpful 
Your r-^mments on any of the above pointf. : 



II. Ab' ':r tho impar-t of LTI on your program... 

Listed below cirr the major activities of LTI durinp, 3 973 
197»4. After eacJi activity indicate the extent to which the 
artivitv was of direct value to you and your institute accord 
inr, TO th*« following scale: 

(1) Directly useful; a valuable contribution 

(.*) Some help; more useful than not 

(3) Marginal; might have been more helpful if... 

(u) Not useful 

( ) Does not apply 

Director*s meeting (August 1-3, Washington D.C.) 

Site visit, sita visit reports 

Micro-workshop opportunity (optional) 

Dissemination (newsletter) 

Correspondence 



Consultation (Vv plionr , in pornrn> 

Materials (sound filmstripn, ComrAC) 

Training session for evaluators (October , 5, 

Denver) 

If LTI's budgei were limitr^d, which two activities oupht to 
be continued? 



- Your comments on any of the above points: 



Is there any evidence that LTl has made a difference in 
your institute? Please be specific. 



Tn Tunimary . . . 
- LTT's strongest conxribution has heen 



- LTI's weakpst aspect has been 



- Tn improve LTI next year, the staff ought to 



- My feeling towc^rd LTI and my relationship to the sta 
could best be described as 



Center 
for the Study of 
Information and 
Education 



BEST COPY 




I am serving as the external evaluator for the Leadership 
Trainin9 Institute (LTD and would like to ask your help 
in determining the extent to which the program achieved 
several of its objectives during the current fiscal year 
(July 1, 1973-June 30, 1974). Your candid response will 
be helpful in sharps the activities of LTX during the 
1974-1975 year. It is through your observations that 
changes can be brought about where needed. 

Your coinments will be confidential. At no time will you, 
your institution or program be mentioned by name or infer- 
ence. The information gathered through this survey is only 
one component of the entire evaluation process. 

It should take you only 10-15 minutes to complete the eval- 
uation. I hope you will do it now and return it to mo in 
the enclosed postage paid envelope. Thank you. 



Cordially, 



Donald P. Ely 
Director 



DPK: jcb 
enclosures 
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S« niin.it (^n F.valuat ion of Library Tnstitutos 
Prnvri - Octohrr 4-5, 197 3 



Three of the objectives of this seminar are listed. Please in- 
dicate the extent to which you feel each of these objectives has 
been achieved. 



1. Development of, and general agreement on, guidelines for 
consistent evaluation of short and long term library in- 
stitutes. 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



2. Increased understanding of the role of the institute e- 
valuator in providing useful information to institutes, 
the profession, and to the Office of Education in the 
1973-74 reports (as compared with 1972-73 reports). 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



3. Evaluators who attend this meeting will be active in gro^ 
cess evaluation of current institutes. 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



Finally, did your attendance at the Denver seminar make any dif- 
ference in your work as an evaluator? 



LTI Seminar 

Training tor Library Service in tho 70's: 
Tho Rnlo of Library Associations 

Washington D.C. - November 29-30, 1974 



Three objectives of this seminar are listed, rioase indicate 
the extent to which you feel each of these objoctives has been 
achieved. 



1. Share information on current concerns, activities, and re- 
search. 



Not 



at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



2. Isolate common priorities for the future and begin to de- 
velop continuing channels of communication. 



Not 



at All So...ewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



3. Draft policy action statements for consideration and im- 
plementation by association memberships. 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



Finally, did your attendance at the Washington seminar make any 
difference in your work as an association executive? 



LTI Seminar 

Trainin^i tor Library Service in the 70's: 
Tho Role of Library Educators and Administrators 

Washington D.C. - April 29-30, 1974 



Two of the objectives of this seminar are listed. Please in- 
dicate the extent to which you feel each of these obDectives 
has been achieved. 



1. To describe the separate and joint responsibilities of li- 
brary administrators and educators in facilitatinq/imple- 
menting non-traditional as well as familiar approaches to 
continuing education. 

Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



2. To describe and delineate potential patterns of interac- 
tion between library administrators and library educators 
which will acoroplish their joint goals. 



Not at All Somewhat To a Large Extent Completely 



Finally, did your attendance at the Washington seminar make any 
difff^ronce in your work as a library administrator or educator. 



Interview Schedule - LTI Staff 

What w»jr«» h L^ihl i*|hti> ot t hi* yiMt !oi \\\m: 

Miat were the frustrations during the yoar? 

How do you perceive the relationships between yourself and 

the director, the rest of the &ta£f, USOE? 

Order the following clusters of activity in terms of their 

value to the people being served: site visits; microworkshops; 

meetings ; products ; consultation-dissemination . 

How closely did you follow the proposal objectives? 

What would you like the world to know about LTI that no 

evaluation would every show? 

Regardless of what next year's proposal says, what do you 
think ought to be the emphasis of LTI*s program? 



